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ABSTRACT ' ' ' . • ' 

The detailed description and analysis 'of how "pace" 
a"Dd "flow" affect th^ej quality of in^ieractlon in five filmed 
cross-cultural <ilass/oom situations ainongst the Alaskan Yupik Eskimos 
provide ,illustratit>j/s of how the educational process, can be helped or 
hindered by the manner in which students and teachers come together. 
The film analysis finds distinct differences between AAglo and Native 
patterns df pace and movement: the slow pace of the Alaskan Natives 
is 'accompanied by a soft and rounded style of movemenVr while Anglos 
exhibit a fast to moderate pace with linear, abrupt movements. The 
pare of each group appears tp be independent of the oWer when 
toge-ther land mutual adjustments in pace between groups are few. The 
analysis suggests thit the discrepancy between the Anglo te?ichers and 
Ntative .destroy th6 communication process in the classrooins* Even 
minor accommodations destroy th^ ccmmunic<i,tion process in the 
classrooms. Even minor accomodations on the part of the teachers 

•serve to improve .somewhat on the. unfortunate pa^itern. Th^ study 
confirm? the importance of Native teachers for te^ucational success in 
Alaska, with the cr^tic^l. factor being the nature of their training. 
Regardless of educatipnai paraphernalia, curriculum^'content , or even 
teacher dedication, education cai^not occur if there is p6or 

.communication in the classroom. (NEC! ■ ' ' 
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THE ALASKAN CROSS-CULTURAL CASE STUDIES SERIES v 

■ _ . * 

'Within the area of the earth* s surfaice labeled "Alaska" there 
exists a unique mix of people whose cultural backgrounds and life styles 
range from subsistence hunters to industrial workers,. All of these |3Gople 
interact in various ways to play out the dfamd,of the everyday lives they 
Jead, and for most, croSs-cu.1 tural encounters ar,e a-n inherent^ part of 
that interaction. The pu*:ji/Dse*of the Alaskan Cross-Cultural Case Studies 
Series- is to make available materials that describe the nature of those 
cross-cultural encounters and contribute to an understanding of howvth^ • 
influence and are jnflilenced by the social 'arid institutional contexts fn 
which they otcur. < . *' ^ ^ , - . 

'f 

While the ca,^e studi.es in tf>is series are derived from conditions 
and situattGiris imbedded in ,the Alaskan context, their usefulness extends 
beyond Alaska and ca-n contribute to increased cross-cu'l tural under- 
standing in other situations and contexts as well. The concentration 
(jijnd diversity of cuTtural interchange in Alaska serves to bring cross- 
cultural issues i^to bold relief, thus highlighting some of the significant 
factors that contribute to an understanding of those issues. With the 
■ understandi ng deri ve,d from an analysis of the Alaskan experience, we are 
in a better position to approach any cross-cultural situation in a way 
that ^.)^ef lects greater respect for the' cultural integrity and diversity 
.of the peop^le fdr whom thgt situation is part of their everyday existence'. 
Only with' Such respect and understanding can we expect to shape the social 
'and cultural institutions tjiat make up society in a way that all people 
•can have equa,'l opportunity " for ipull participation in that society. 

■The case Study format will" provide the methodologi-cal basis for this 
series, because it provides a richness of infornjati.on and a level of 
analysis that brings the various elements of a situation- together and 
treats them as an integrated whole, rather than as independent par^s. It 
is this examination of how the elements of different cul turaV systems 
.interact when they come together that is so crucial to the development of 
cross-cultural understanding." Through the Alaskan Cross-Cultural Case 
Studies Series we will continue to identify, prepare, and make available 
materials that contribute to "such understanding. 
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Managing Editor, Dean Co.oh 
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FOREWORD 



A recurring theme in nearly a,.!! discussions of classrooms and .teaching 
in cross-cultural situations is the need to attend to the non-verbal * 
aspects of teacher-student, in'^eraction and communication. Malcolm Collier's 
use of film to* study five classroom situations amoingst the Yupik Eskimos 
•in the lower Kuskokwim region of Southwestern Alaska, has given us some 
important insights into the' mechanisms t>y which non-verbal communication 
enters into the learning process in a cross-cul t.ural classroom setting.. 
Building on the work initially reported .by,.his father, Jotin Collier^ Jr. 

Alaska Esk imo Education: A FiThi Analysis of Cultural C onfrontation in 
the Schools, Malcolm has elaborated on .two particularly important dimehsions 
to cross-cultural interaction, "pace" and "flow." The detailed descriptions 
of how these two factors 'affected the quality of interaction in the five 
situations analyzed in t^^is study provide vivid illustrations of how the 
educational process can be helped or hindered by the way teachers and 
students come together i^n the classroom setting. 

Anyone who has any role in shaping educational processes in Alaska 
will find. that this study provokes some critical questions about how one 
go6s about structuring the way we do schooling, and who the primary par- 
ticlpants'in that process should be. Must students and communities adapt 
•to the pace and- flow of interaction reflected in the school, or should 
the sthool adapt to the pace and flow of interaction in the community? 
Is it possible for teachers whose,..background[ has instilled in them a par- 
ticular style of patterned interaction to modify their behavior in such 
a way th^t is. compatible with a different style? What are the educational 
consequences of placing Native teachers .in schools? Is it possible to 
change the stl^ucture of interaction without changing the structure of the 
setti.ng in which it Occurs? These and many other questions are derived 
from seriously thinking through the implications of this study for our 
schools.. Until we- begin attending to sucK questions we will continue to 
perpetuate an educational process that is highly inefficient and extremely 
limited in its potential for productive teaching and learning in cross- 
cultural contexts. - .. 

' ■ ( 

In addition to the light this study sheds on the way classrooms operate, 
it breaks some new ground with- regard^ to the research tools and techniques 
vailable for s'tudying the complej^ 'phenomena associated with, cross-cul tiifefl 
nteraction. The use'^of film as a research tOol is a relatively recent 
develop,m*nt, but its .potential for addin^»Tb our understanding of human 
behavior is well dorumented"- in Malcolm Collier's work. Anyone interested 
in using film or vide6 as a data source for microanalytic research is 
encouraged to review the methodology section of this study for important 
guidance in the techniques employed in such research. 

' ■■ ' , , A ■■ - 

In addition to the study of Alaskan classroom.s reported here*; 
Malcolm CoTlier has worked with his father on a . comparable film .study of - - 
the Rough: Rock School on the Navaho Reservation i.nAAr1zona,-and he is current! 
working on several projects using f\]m to' a.^ia,lyze interaction in various 
bilingua^l/Mcultural tla$sr(!rom sit:uations in the San Francis.co Bay area. 



Ray Barnhardt 
June 21, 1979 
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' . PREFACE 

t . 

This text was originally written as a. master's thesis. Except for ■ 
changes in the sectian..,.on me'thodol'ogyvrOnly'W^ 

mad6. The purpose of this preface is to briefly discuss some consi- 
derations which may not be immediately, fevi dent in the text. ; . . 

Most important is the fact that pa'c? .arid flow are .qrrly -two oj 
non-verbal factors which affect and re'flect the course of cQitimum.eatio\ 
in classrooms. Practical use of the ideas discussed in this writing 
should not be limited to consideration of these two factors alone.. Jfon- 
verbal behavior includes such variable-S as the.us^ of space, body, pc 
fend expression, eye' behavior, faci*? expression, movement, style,, et*t 
All. of tiiese must be considered in looking at. what occurs in the class- 
room, with a constant sensitivity to the fact that all are shaped by 

cultural and situational variables. 

V- . . ■ ' 

Observers, should also be awa"re of the ways in which the physical 
environment of schools and siu^roundings , the structure of cur;riculum, 
the content and character of lessons, can all shape or, limit human 
behavior. The fact that these are often built-i;.n fatytors d(j£s nqt mal^e 
them any less culturally determined. The very concept pf schools'^' and : 
cl^issrooms with the bizar're habit of placing childr>Qn in rooms for years 
on end is itself a product of the Western wojjjpl. 

We 'should also not forget that, ^hile good communication may be a 
prerequisite for succes.sfuT education, it does not in i tself produce it. 
Schools remove children from their wider, environment in which they would 
ordinarily learn a variety of things and restricts them to the contrived 
environment of the class«onh "W^at do they gain from this process? The 
learning of the skills of^writ;ing, reading, and mathematics does not 
requtre all of th? ^ay, day after day, for twelve years. It does nd - 
good toTTcTve wonderful communication in this restricted environment if, 
what is communicated is useless, negative. 1'imiting or in other ways ; 
destructive to the children's personal and ,cul tureTh^otentiat./ ' What' is, . 
being ^communicated? This question should .incl urfe. both, the: imi^llcii 
messages as^-welT as ,ttie expl icit':Content. ' ? ' ' I 

I make these c6^ents•;becau•se L, think that in our exploration's of; 

...the delicate and important issue'of cross-cultural commuhicatlbn i.n 
education, it is- easy .to forget that there a r^ other factors which- 
affect the final ou.lcome of educatto.i). In particular^.! think we have 

.become too complVicent, .;&bout the content of citrriculum, assuming that- it' 
is relatively easy tovcreate culturally and situational ly relevant 
materia-ls. I suggest that we all take -a very hard Took at this assump- 
tion and at the materials which are being.used inlthe schools. Just 
what is' the content, message, and quality o/i the matericA.s which the 
teachers present to the fchildren?- «; - , 

-IX- ' . ■ - 



* I/point out t,hes.e other considerations to emphasize thVt education 
is a-comp lex. process with iiiahj;^ variables. The practical importance of 
non-verbal factors is that they h^lp to shap§ the circumstances in which 
education takes place. The value of_ increased awareness' of non-verba.l ' 
behavior and cohiniuni cation with their cultural variability is that these ij 
can'provjde an additional source information or understanding con- . 
cerning'the edujcational process' 'ah¥ t^^^^ ih it."" \ 

SeRSitivity to nofi-verbal. sigj^a'ls 'arjd pattern* of behavior can often alert 

, teachers to probrNns and ^u^cesses long before these become apparent in : 
more "conventional" forms such as verbal responses and schobl work." In 
particular, they can provide- the ' teacher with important insight into those 
often forgotten. . Chi Idren in the middle'who do not- cause trouble, are npt 
obviously a'nd. verbally precocious, who do their school work consistently 
with neither great success jnor great .fai lure,. Awareness of the cultural 

• variability of nOn-\^erbal Behavior should alert people to the need for 
careful obseryatton and. assessment in place of automatic and culturally 
condi tioned reactions . * - .: 

• If there is one clear lesson to be .Tearne^l from this study,, it is 
the paramount importance, of Native participation in and control of edu- 
cation in their communities. That participation has to be in .a frame- 
work that allows for full use of Native cul.'tiJral skills and patterns 
of communication. • I have, in this writing, said some harsh things about 
Anglo teachers. These statements are not intended to question the 
teachers' dedication or potential contribution to the education of Native 
^hiJdren. Where dedication and potential have not been properly used ' 

- and developed, however, the teachers' skills and contributions are going . 

, ■ to was^te. • . • r , 

» ■ ■ . 

.Perhaps the ideas presented in th.is -book will help those involved 
^ wi th>A.laskan Native education in their consideration of all these issues. 
I hope that they will be of particular use* to those Native teachers and 
community members who.s^' special skills and experience hold the- key to 
the future.- / * 



Malcolm Collier 
San Francisco 
1979 . 
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■ V... ... ,,. J_NTRODUCTION . * 

I 

Scope and Purpose ^ 

Communication is the thread that makes culture possible. An under- 
standing of communication and the behavior and circumstances which 
surround it is essential to understanding cul tural processes. Through 
an analysis of selected Super 8 movie footage, this text explores certain 
aspects of non-verbal communication and attempts to more clearly define 
their nature 'and significance. The importar\ce of non-verbal communica- 
tion lies in the fact that it is a part of t^e process of human inter- 
action to which we generally give little thought. 

In the United States we tend to think of communication primarily as 
a verbal process in which meaning is derived from the content of the 
wo'rd5 used. As ..a result, we are fairly conscious of our use of words 
and our culture provides deliberate, if not always successful training 
in the use-of word£. On the other hand, we -think little of the non- 
verbal' aspects, of communication; pV^actically no formal recognition is 
made of them.. Consequently, we leacn our non-verbal system informally 
and on ^ low level of ^awareness , 

T|iis low level of non-verbal ^awareness causes us little difficulty 
^ long as we operate Vi thin the nbn-verbal system we have learned; when 
we stap outside it, we are in trouble. Our emphasis on verbal content 
and on spoken language has led to^ i^ntensivq^ study of other verbal systems 
We are '8i?nsi ti ve to the^ potential for misunderstanding when we cross " 
language lines. However, we are ^unprepared for the additional diffi- 
culties we mayfthd in the non-verbal arena. These difficulties may 
occur even when, s^trictly speaking, there is no language difficulty. 
.Our low awareness of non-verbal signals and behavior related .to com- 
ifiunication makes us ill-equipped to deal with differences of this sort. 
Indeed, we are often unaware that the differences exist. In these 
circumstances, Qommunica.tion ,can 'become a frustra^ting maze of misunder- 
standings of unknown origin. This study looks at some of these aspects 
of non-verbal behavior which may cause us tlif f icul ty . 

< ' * ■ ' ^ r ' <: . . • 

In the descriptions and discussion tha/: follow., ^two common words 
are used with particular meanings which need definition. The words are 
"pacfe'' and ''fTow.*' They aire used to name the aspects of non-varhal 
communication which art^ the central focus of this , study. „ 

Pace refers tp the rate of movements, actions and- e\Aehts in com--, 
niunicatfons^d interactions. It is concerned with change. over time-/ 
In'the stu^y of communication- and culture, its importance lies iru^the 
f^ct that >i varies from culture to -culture and. affects the meaning andv 
course of coiiimunication, both direct^y^and indirectly. People's us6 of -,. 



time is one aspect of pace, as is hpw fast people move. While pace is 
related to the quantity and quality of communication, the precise inter- 
relationship will vary depending on the specific circumstances. 

Flow is a more complex' and 'qual itative aspect of non-verbal com- 
munication. It refers to the interrelatedness of the movements of 
people who are interacting^ or attempting to interact. The development , 
of synchronization of movements' by participants in ^in interaction createfS 
^-a sensation of a flawing current of motion without discontinuity. High . 
flow would then refer to si.tuatioilS''^'iri- which the movements of the,peopl,^ 
interacting are interrelated and not occurring at rantlom without 'relation- 
ship. to\each other's movements. Low flow would be the reverse. 

The possible significance of these aspects of non-verbal behavior 
in~ the communication process is a major subject of this study.* In 
general, I believe that their primary purpose lies in facilitating th^ 
process and-^def ining the nature of a given intera.ction among people. 
They boJ;h reflect and affect all other aspects of the process as well, 
supporting it and on occasion, as will be described, destroying it. In 
particular, study of flow may be a significant source of qualitative 
statements about the nature of communications and interactions. ' 

/ ■ • 

A Brief Discussion of Related Work 

In the field of non-verbal .aspects of communication and culkire;. 
previous work has" touched somewhat on these aspects of human interactions. 
Of particu^r relevance to thjs study is the work of Edward T.,Hatl. " In 
working on the problem of training American governmental and business, 
personnel for jobs in other cultural settings, he found a ^diffieiring 
conception of time, its significance and its organization, to.be one of 
the critical sources of difficulties- in cross-cultural circum$tances.' . 
Social processes, such as business -transactions or meetings, had regular 
• •patterns with regard to time allocated to waitin-g, preliminaries, imme- 
diate business and so on. These patterns were distinctly d/ifferent in . 
different c-ultural settings and" misunderstandings often resulted when 
people of differing patterifs .attempted to -interact with each othW. In 
some cases, the meaning of^^'communications^ co'uld be- totally alteregkby 
differences in the timing of social processes that were part of the\ 
context of interactions (Hall, 1967). ^ 

Similarly, he found distinct cultural patterns in the use of space, 
particularly in sociaT' interactions. Iri studying the way p6opl6 use 
space (whichiHall called "proxemics") he found that, as in the case 'of 
the use of time, alterations in space relationships among people could . 
often filter tKe nature of interactions and the meaning derived from 
those interactions by the participants. As with the organization of ' 
time, these patterns of space usage werfe culturally specific. ' Conflict ^ 
and miSunde^rstanding .in cross-cultural interactions resulting from 
differing uses of space were quite common (fcf^'ll , 1967, 1969). 

While these finding are quite interesting in themselves, they are 
important to this study because. thfey have led Hall to look at what 
people did relative to each other as they organized the tiliiing of 
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activities and their use of space in interactions. As before, he found' 
distinct, culturally specific patterns in the way that people moved. 
These movements tended to.be coordinated among people who -were in vol ved- 
in some kind of social i nteracti.().fi.-Jiyi th each other. Film taken by Hall' * 
at a -fiesta in New Mexico showett-- m^xed crowds of Indians, Anglos, and 
Spanish Americans, each group with its own characteristic pacing of 
movements and" smooth interrelationships bf movements within .groups. The . 
Ayiglos moved briskly, wjth linear movements direc^ted ahead and well 
spaced from each other,. A group of Pueblo Ind.ians, .probably a family, ' 
moved down the street in a more compact mas^i Their softer and more 
•r^ounded movements were synchy^oni zed . through- t^'-^r-oupr-fiot 'di refcte^^ahead 
but all around. Two girls talked to each other Wh-ile they moVed arptind 
a post. Their movements were so Carefully tjlmed and synchronized that 
when the sequenee was projected in sloW motion, their actions gave the 
appearance of a dance (Hall, 1966, pri vate*communication and viewing).' ;: ' 

Hall's work stimulated the ^ilm "study on whicll' this study draw? 
and- also 'led to further rel-at^d work by Hall. In a recent publication, 
he suggested thaj; the meaning of communication or interaction is produced 
by aiT interrelationship of information and context. The, relative^sig- 
nificance of either information or content in determining meaning is a 
cultural ly defined pattern that varied from culture to culture. Non- 
verbal systems tended to be highly contextual in nature^ Symbolic ' 
systems such as spoken language, and even nrore so written language, 
tended to be highly informational and low in context-. Some cultures 
> heavily emphasized context while others stressed information. When 
Y people with these different emphases tried to communicate wftf) eacli otheK 
/ I they often experienced great difficulty (Hall, 1974: 18-20). In' effect, 

this suggested that some cultures placed more emphasis on non-verbal 
- aspects of interactions than others. Hall suggested that modern Western 
cultures, particularly the academic sub-cultures, tended to be low in 
context and high in information in their orientation (Hall, 1974: 18). 
This model of context, information, and meaning is used in a somewhat 
altered form In this study. 

While Hall's work is the most cl^seVy related to the concerns, of 
this study, there have been others whose works have touched on related 
, / phehoii]ena. While studying their photographs during the production of 
' y^^^^ ^^^^ °" Balinese character, Margaret Mead and Gregory Bateson 
-^0 ted that movements of portV^ipants inf various activities involved 
complementary movements, inirrored movements, and parallel movements 
(Bateson and Mead, 1942). Similarly, in a study of small group confer- " 
ences that Mead made , together with PaulByers, a distinct interrela- 
. > tionship- of movements among interacting people was evidentin the still 

photographs on which the'study was based (Mead ahd Byers, 1968: 70-105). 
■ ^ In a film study of a kindergarten class, Byers later discovered dramatic 

differences in the pace of Black children compared to Caucasian children 
• ' . as well as^to the, Caucasian teacher. Significantly, these differences 
• t clearly made communication between the Cautbsi an' teacher and the Black 
. children very difficult. Neither was able to adjusttheir paCe' to the 
other.. Their motions were, opposi tional 'and out of sync. Frustration on 
the part' of teacher and child was evident in the footage. On th,ev4)ther 
; hand, although «thfe'-\Whi te^ children had somewhat, different pace and move- 
ment patterns from the teajpher, they both modi fie'd their (lavements 

' ■ . . , : ^ ' ■ • ■ . ■ . ■• . ^ 
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when they got together so that motion^ .became interrelated and smjjoth, . 
with no obvious frustration (ByeVs, p^T^ate film vieWin^^ and coininuni- v ^ 
cation). * ' . . ^ ^ * ' . . ' * ^ ^ 

In discussing types^of non-verbal behavior-related to the <:^muni- 
cation process, Ray L. BirdwhistelT mentions what he calls ''inter- 
actional behcivior," Veferring to the movements of whole bodifes of parts 
of. bodies among par'tiUi pants an interaction, y^'^ -^^^''^^^^'^ to;^briefly 
dificussin^ the work of Hall, Mead, and Bateson .a\i^eady* mentioned, 
Birdwhistell reports a private commiihication from WilTiaTn Condon with 
regard to "synchrony and dissynchrony" in interactions. This refers to. 
a very ^:lose coordination of movements of people who are conversing. 
Birxlys/histel 1 suggests that it may supply a measure of "interactional 
comfiju^dcative signals "by which ! ci^sume he means the general fiuality . - 
olf^dmmunftation- (Birdwhistell , 1970: , 232-233) . In his own studies of 
kine5ics> Birdwhistell Emphasizes the impo/tant -function of context in- . 
the total meaning of cc^mmuni cation and incl3^es in hi^ discussion of 
Communication the idea that it is a continuous process that takes place 
on several Jevels or Channels. TheSe are the olfactory channel , the 
auditory channel.,, the kinesthetic-vi^.ual channel , and the tactile channel . 
In. an interaction, one or more'of the channels is always in operation, . 
and communication .in general can only be understood by examining aVVthe-y 
/channels (Birdv(histel 1 , 2970: '6^-71). , * 

... . -..^ > . . : ■ . . 

The phenomena of interrelated movements on the part of people in 
social .interactions has shown up ih several ethnographi^g films , including 
^a very interesting sequence in a. portion'of film made by John Marshall 
in the. Kaliahari Desert. In this particular case, the^ilm shows two men 
conveiesing with each other. ' The listener's motions ar'e closely timed 
and coordinated, with the speaker's. When one man stops talking, the 
••person who was listening precisely mirrors the last, portion of movements 
made by the'^'fiy^ speaker while the listener begins to'speak (John Marshall 
-.1971). 

All the anthropologists and film-makers mentioned have pey*ipheral ly 
touched on certain aspects of what I call pace and flow; they haye 
developed viewpoints on communication which are used in this study. ^ * 
. None focused directly on. rthese phenomena which remain "crtidely utiderstood" 
(Birdwhistell. 1970: 232). ,In any case,^pace and. flow were chosen as 
focal- points for this study because my own experience in visual research 
has shown them to. perhaps be the key to understanding communications 
and interactions as flutd processes. At the same time, they remain . 
^difficult and elusive concepts which are particularly difficult to ^com- 
^'municate to , people unfamiliar with the film or with the. circumstances . 
to V/hich the "concepts" Were applied. It seeraed time to try to define 
the 4>ignif i.cance of pace and flow and to develop some procedures for 
obtaining information ^bout tfjeirf. I know that any discuss^ion of such 
non-^v'erbal phenomena v^ould be! impossible without specific case examples 
and descriptions. For tfjis reason, a large portibn of this study is de- 
.voted to a s^xjcific case "study which pV^ovides a^ context for morie general 
discussion. ' • ^ ' , ^ • 
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"■ ' ' Th& p ^.tJa- and Procedure Used in Analysis . 

. ' ■ ^ The film use'd for analyisis. was mad? by John* Col 1 ier, Jr.. a$ part . 

of'a study, of f^ative American eduction in Alaska in 1969., However, the , 
more general ^statemetits of this stu^ly are b<is^d on both .the analysis of 
that film and also on a variety of additional sources. , The prima^ry / 
sources of -this., study include liiy own experience in cross-cultural si.tua- 
*\ . tions 'and work\rfith film and video tape studies of cross-cultural educa- 
tion. In additrOh to, present and earVi^ analytic work with';the Alaskan . 
footage, the. experience includes vi^a^aping and analysis for. a teacher 
training program at a NavajO-run cbmmanitV school in Arizona, a yet- 
to-be-finished^f ilm stud^^af a bilindual program in San Francisco, and 
> fil;ii which I have macfe of several ESfl (English as a Second Language) •and' 
elementary classes ,in the Bay Area. * . 

Jhese involvements resulted from and led to discussions wtth other 
I people in the 5ame general fieVd of interest. These interchanges,., 

" ■ particularly with Edy^ard" T. HalN and, of course, with my father,' John 

Collier, Jr. , have been an important source of information and ideas. ^ . • • 
Whenever^possible, I have attempted to -provide appropriate publ i shed 
refei'ences; however, since most of thesfe...contacts have been informal . ' 
conversations, tHis has not always been pi)ssibTe. , 

Discussion of non-^verbal phenomena in a verbal format is at best » 
difficult. Without specific examples, reference points or sliared 
experience% vdiscussion becomes almost impossittl^^;^ This fact is one of 
th£ reasons for devoting a portion of this study to the^'ana.lysi s aJid 
discussion of a spelj^fic body of film. .1 hop? that the analysis of the 
Alaska footage will serve as a reference poiiit foT my more general 
V discussion. In addition, the anralysis of the Alaska footage, serves ' 

' , several other purposes-. It represents the first time I have tried to 
, research a body of film specifically in terms of pace and flow. The 
film provides an opportunity to discover the kinds of information that 
, can result from such an approach. Finally, the film, and the analysis 

provide illustrations and examples with which to communicate more i 
precisely what pace and. flow ape and what their significance may be in ; 
human interactions., ' ■ . ' ... 

The Alaska film footage was Chosen for a variety Of reasons. I was • 
already familiar with it from previous. WQ^r'k. I knew it had usable _ . , 

— material for e)(plQrQtiQn of th o pace and flow concepts . Sinre thp film ' . 

had already been' studied for Other .reaSpns' and wi th different concerns, 
' ■' I had supplementary materi'al to draw on which mjght ^erve to qualify 

findings I mside. However,' the main reason foV "Using the Al"aska footage . . 

was that it was available. Some of my. owrt film apd video material, 
which was shqt withia growing awareness 6f pace, flow and related . ' . 
■ ' .'matters "may well have been richer and mofe readable however, .the • 
.clr^cumstances under which they 'werf shot made their usage, for the time 
'being, ^impossible. ^ ■'• .' ' ° • 



As mentioned previously, the film used fpr analysis is part of a . • 
larger body of fi Inf. shot in 1969 by Jo.hn Collier.. Jr, , in' Al-a-ska. The *" t 
film was. made in support o'f the NationaVStiudy of American I-n^lian Educa- . 
tion for the! U.S. Office of Education. The hope was that the film study ^ 
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would provide insight antl information that. the more standardized methods 
of evaluation could not. The bulk 'of the film was shot in the Kuskokwim 
River region of West" Central Alaska, covering^ two isolated vil'la.ges, a- 
^ Christian miss1,on,and a regional center of some a2.,000 people. Additional 
film was shot in t^e schools of Anchorage and iifi an Indian fishing 
v-illage in southern Alaska, although this last.footage was not .us.ed in 
the report to Washington. The major portion of the footage is of class- 
rooms, with supplementary coverage of village and family scenes. Audio 
tapes were made in the classrooms but the films themselves are silent, 
(he total film file amounted to some twenty hours of film, I did not 
•analyze all the footage for this study, but instead selected' portions of 
It. The manner in which I made these selections is described shortly. 

The original film was shot with the goal of obtaining a sample of 
grade levels,' schoo+*4.ituations and communities. In the villages, this 
. meant that ttie whole slhool was filmed. In the regional center of 
Bethel and in Anchorag\^ only a sample of classes from kindergarten* 
through high school was filmed with selection deper\dent largely dh the 
willingness of the teachers to be filmed. The goal was to "chart the 
human and educational behavior of Eskimo children on three curves: an" 
ecological-geographic curve, a cultural-ethnic distribution curve and 
an age cycle curve" (Collier, 1973: 50). ^ The village schools were 100. 
, percent Native. The regional center had a small , percentage of non- 
Native students. The city of Anchorage had an overwhelmi ngVy non-Native 
student population, with the Native students accounting for less than 
eight per cent of the school enrollment. With three exceptions! all 
teachers in the' film sample were Anglo, although two Eski(no .aides and an' 
Eskimo mott(er were filmed working in the classrooms (Collier, 1973). 

' ' "■ . ■ ' , ' 

I started my analysis of the film with the advantage that I had 
. taken part in the earlier analysi.s of the footage which led, to a report 
to t+ie U.S. Office of Education and to the publiCi^tion referred to 
above.' However, the earlier work was involved with somewhat different 
issues than the present analysis. The question at that time was, "What 
can these films tell us about the education provided Native children in 
Alaska"? Pace and flow received only passing attention. The^ concepts 
were only shadow? in the background. The present analysis also includes 
material from film footage of'home and village S^tudies which were not' 
used to any large degree in i-he earlier work. . .. 

I decided to concentrate 3n, a core portion of the. footage rather 
Uiun attempt analysis of the IajI'I twenty "hou.rs of film. yeWFaT"con"=~^ 
siderations werfe involved: timet wide valriation in the- readabil i ty of 
the, footage in terms of pace and flOw, and above all, a belief that 
. concentration, on portions of the footage that were" interrelated would •' 
produce qualitatively better resul ts. The rest of .the footage would^' 
always be there if it were needed. ' ' 

. ■ The maiji Ci^iteria used in selecting a cOra, of film for analysis 
•.were that the footage be , interrelated in terms 'of content and locale and 
that i.t contain a high proportion Of material believed to be readable. 
Since I wanted to include material from non-Sctioal settings , I decided 
to-i^se all the footage from th^ villages and several >olls of film from 
the re'irional center. This core footage included film of twelve class- 



rootws, three church services, four family studies, daily life^fthe 
Moravian Mission Hbme, an advisory school bo^rd meeting»ancl-'iissorted 
footage of scenes around the villages and the regional center. The 
total running tiine^of this footage was approximately 5 1/2 hours. 

* . , ♦ . ■ 

I had at my disposal audio tapes made in conjunction with the 
filming in Alaska. The primary use of- these was -ta de^f-tne^ the-xanteat-:^ 
of ciirric^lum in the classroom situation. This analysis is concerned 
with what can- be seen, and I did not attempt to analyze the audio records 
nor to examine, to any significant degree, the relationship verbal 
behavior to the non-verbal behavior seen in/thd films. Neither would 
have been possible with the avail-able data. There remains the question 
■Q^:::;the rel*tionship of verbalizations to non-verbal behavioj--a rela- 
tionship about which very little is knowp. In this study, I operated on 
the assumption that, generally, people^s" non-verbal behavior, both 
reflects and affects verbal behavior as well as other aspects of the 
interaction. These^ interrelationships are discussed in somewhat more 
detail in the mairjpbbdy of the text. 

It might be mentioned in this context that photographic records^ in 
genera'l and movie film In particular are qualitatively cind quantita- 
tively different from other forms of data. The amount of information to 
be found in even a very short segment of film is immense, and its quality, 
though subject to the way it was gatihered, is often very good (Collier, 
• private cpmiiiurvKcation) . - ' ' ^ 

The analyses fell into several stages: early survey and searching*! 
detailed viewing and description, selection of . significant sections for'' 
i 1 lustriitiqn, dnd an attempt at an over-all conclusion^ both descriptive 
and the)retical. • The basic procedure in this analysis was to look at 
.the "film again and again. The main difference between one stage of 
analysisiand another was- in- the focDs of the observation process and the^ 
manner of recprdijig these observations. The first stage involved survey 
and logging. U^was a p.rocess of becoming acquainted with the footage 
in terms of -p^e and flow without attempting, detail or'depth. Each reel 
of film was viewed from the beginning' to the end without stopping/while 
a rough'log of it was made. Ttiis log was concerned primarily with two 
things: (1) ^the rough conten/t' of/the film organized by minutes, and 
(2) the rough notation of paN:e and flow patterns with focus on identi- 
fying the sections of footage which might be profitably examined in more 
detail and depth. This information was reduced to both sides of a. sheet 
nf typin g pn p mr , . gQ i nfirfllly nnp qhp<^t ,fnr parh pppI . <;pv p ra1 rlassps and 
reels had two sheets because of-^'TTgrHfi cant content changes which 
.occio^red within the reel.' > 

The information was' used to plan mo^re detailed viewing of the 
f-fjotage. A small portion was set aside as containing little usable data 
and the remaining footage was reexamined. This detailed reexamination , 
was focused" aroynd questions which an overview of the Survey results . 
suggested. These questions were: 

1. Does the pace of the Native children and adults vary in 
school compared with outside of school?, 

2. Is pace coordinated group-wide in all situations? .. , | 



,3. What are the" flow characteristics of i afteractions, in -the- 
various , situations in the footaga? , 

4. What/produced the sensation' oj group disunity reported in the 
survey for most of the classrooms? . • 

* - ■ 

5. What produced the sen'satfbn pf group unity reported by the- 
survey in the non-school situations and in a minority of 
school situations? 

6. In general, are patterns of. pace, flow and related usage of 
spa^ce in hpme and village ^scenes, different from those in ^ 
school situations? 

7. What visible factors provide the-answers to these questions? 

8. Do the Answers to. Ihe'se questions help explain the general 
characteristics of education found in the course of this and . 
earlier-analysis of this footage? 

^ 

' The film was projected onto a rear projection screen, stopped, , 
reversed, viewed -repeatedly .and sometimes in slow motion, as 'required to 
understand What was occurring in terms of these questions . I typed out 
detailed descriptions of each reel as I watched the film. Descriptions 
contained both simple descriptions such as "the teacher hands out papers 
ancj^more cjuaTltative descriptions or observations such as "the, pace of 
the classroom is more coordinated than the last one." Simple descrip\^ 
.tions GOme" directly 'from thefi^i and require..,no special explanation. I 
tried, to tie the more. qualitative observations and descriptions to . 
concrete evidence from the film by asking and trying to answer the 
question, "What told me that?" 

Followina this stage of the analysis, I went through the films and ^ 
made still photographs of those scenes land sequences which the detailed 
viewing had indicated to be significant. Usin^ these photographs, the 
survey sheets, and the detailed observations and descriptions of the last 
stage of analysi^, 1 was able to make general and specific statements 
about pace, flow and related aspects of the circumstances recorded* in 
the films. I returned to the film record as necessary to refine these 
statements and- used the still photographs to help, i 1 lustrate and com- 
municate the patterps seen- in the study. 

'■ T'— ^ • : ' ^w-^- '. ^ . ^_ 



PART TWO 

^ ANALYSIS OF THE FILM- 

Analysis of - film is a search for patterns and contrasts.. This 
section-^ of the text describes the patterns and contrasts In pace and 
flow tha.t emerge from studying the film record of homes, villages and 
schools in a section of western Alaska. This description and discussion 
is in two parts: first-, a detailed description of a number of pieces of 
footage representing the range of patterns found in the study; and, ' 
second, a more generalized discussion of patterns, contrasts and their .. 
significance. This general discussion draws on the whole five and one- 
half hours of fi^lm that were analyzed, not solely on the examples 
presented in detail . 

. A. ' ■ ■ ■ 

The purpose H first presenting a detailed description of a number 
of cases from the film sample is. to provide the reader with a itnore "■ 
complete frame of reference within which to place'the more general 
discussion. I al-so hope that these detailed descriptions wilV, more 
than* any abstract definition, help to convey what I mean by pace and 
flow as weTl as st)ow how th^se concepts were used in analysis of the ' 
film cecord, • ' 

The first case , is one in which pace was widely shared and flow is 
high. Th? nexst three involve situations in which flow was low. The 
fifth case described in detail is one in which h.igh flow developed quite 
possibly from^the manner in which t^he teacher structured processes and 
relationships. The names of teachers: h.ere and throughout the stbdy are 
the same code names used- in Alaskan Esl<imo Education .' The descriptions 
are. presented with' photographs taken from the film; record .to help the 
reader see what is described and^ discussed. Many of these photographs 
are sequenced -which should be looked at with care 1n^ order to see the 
flow of movement as well as is "possible in stil 1 photographs. 

■ 9 A Head Sfart Class i^i Kwethluk 

. ■ i» . ■ • • ' . . ' 

, The*Head Start class was held in the KiAfethluk community center with 
minimal equipment. It was taught by two young wbmen from the village. 
Miss Ann«'ie and Miss Betty, whose training was limited to six weeks in a 
summer. workshop. The number of students fluctuated during tlie filming- -. 
but generally numbered '^iQht to twelve (Collier, 1973: 7S-7B). 

The film (spens .w1.t;h Miss Annie and nine of the Students seated Oit 
boxes in a rough cj,.r.c1e reciting Mother Goose nursf^y^ijjiy me.^ . Th^ir 
teacher afid the s^ftents are seg;$(d on the same .UyeT,- so e^t'§^''ii|Hft^ 
that everyone 1s ifoti'chDig his-'Wighbor. The d^cTe is tigh't enoif^lTTrvat 
the teacher can easily, reach across it. Miss Annie projects directly 
out towar^ the Students with movements that e^re.slow .and rounded, 




meaning that the direction of movements is circulair father than linear. 
Th'G.fiace of her movements a^nd' their form is identical w'ith those of the 

. stutlents. Her movements a'ii|c':t heirs are keyed to. each others giv'tng an 
impression that the groMp is'wired tog6ther. 'At qne point theVhiyhie i.5 
"Twinkle, Tv^inkle, LiMe Star.'* /The tocher anci students* open and 

.close their hands to mark the time of the rhyme and^the twinkling of the 
star. The timing of these movements is synchronized between teacher and 
children and within the ^roup.. The students close their eyes as they 
Olose their hands and' open theiii as they open their hands; when the eyes 
open, they are focused on the 'teacher. Attention is intense ^at all 
tifne^ (Illus. 1-5). ^ 





This, initial portion' of ,fi,lm already defines the n^tur^..of-..i^he -{^v^- 

cl ass . A; uni ty^af .invol vement and mnvr^mpnt j^s^ .sftp;,tji?tt^rfi^ieat0s _ 

harmonious pace and flow, givi»^g ft" s;tio^cr 'fndtcafion that the level of 
communication in this plass is'quite high.,,- . ^ . , . 

The-O-hity of the group is slightly broken by the rough- housi*|ng of 
twD boys. Thie teacher quickly deals with this situation in a smooth and 
relaxed maniier. The process pv-ovides a clear example of what flow is 
alV about. Wfthout risiog, she reaches forward toward one of the boy^, 
who -In turn leMs toward her eind grasps her wV*i'st. She guides him 
smoothly toward another place in the cifcle*. The movement of the two 
is. fluid and unified; their movements perfe<5t1y synchronized as if in a 
dance. ,The r6st of the group is. pAPt of the "dance," too'. As the boy 



leans^ forwc^rd and brings his head down to meet the teacher' s\and, the 
heads and torsos of the other children also lean fojfward and down. As 
he comes up aqd moves across the, circle with the teacher, the heads 
and bodies' of the. other children also coma up and follow the movement 
toward its completion (IUms. 6-14). 
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' These fluid interrelationship^ are the epitomy of a high level of 
flow. The smoothness of , the interaction^ are more strikihg (jecaus^r they • 
are disciplinary mavements. The reader might Vemember the flowing' unity 
of this interaction a'nd comi!)are it to "other scenes which will bei described 
later. Smooth, relaxed interrelationships like this one suggest a high 
potential for quality communication, • 1, J - ^ 



After the nuVsery rhymes are over, tlie group sits together for. a 
whil^. Several of the stydents rearrange their seating somev/hat.. Miss 
AnniVi^paches toward one of the children. He appears^to be the yburigest 
and has been somewhat peri phei^aT to the group. She draws him in toward, 
her, strokliig ^is-head as he leans against her. Then she sits and 
serenely looks out over tlje group. There is no hurry to, do anything. 
After a tim© she reaches*oyer to the bookcase behind her. 4n|d^draws put a 
book which she shows the student closest tb her. the smaller bby 
just mentioned reaches' across, to touch her hand^ ■ $he. turns ..smoothly . 
around toward him and shows h^m the book directly. She then leans out 
with the book to show it to. the retnaiinder of ■ the students.; The small 
boy leans a,round the book to look at it a,-ga1n (jHus. 15-17). f . 
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Then Miss Annie sits with the book on her knee and looks out over 
the group^ The small boy leans against her-^again. As they sit like. 
this without appaii^ent organized activity, one of the boys starts to beat 
rhythmically, with his hands. Several others pick up this motion^and 
joi-n in. Another student follows the movement an^ rhythm with a bobbing 
of the head. A dance of synchronized movement develops which is anotiher 
example of the harmonious unity of this group , (Il.lus. 18-20). 
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The next portion of the film shows the students at actable, involved 
vyith jigsaw puzales. Although the table is qui t6 long, everyone sits 
close together af one end,. shoulder to shoulder. The pacejis leisurely 



arid the teachers sit among t+),^ ehi Idren. ; Since their . p^fce an<i ntbvements 
are. the same as the chil4^el^.^s, ,th(5 only 'thing that visi^aljy separates ' 
them from, the ckildi^en is siz^'. ' " ' '' . . 

The film "then sfhows a' stbVy ^pjfsion. Ten studerits and the two 
teachers sit f'n -a rough., ring as Miss Betty, seated on a low c'ha^^, reads' . 
froni a bool^.- the ctiildren and Miss /^nhie are seated on boxes A n. 

The group^has a steady pylse 'of movement while they lijsten. ^fter 
a, time, the teagher raises her hands from the book and gestures with 
both hands and head,, projecting out toward the group. The pulsing 
movement of. the circlelof children (a gentle rocking back and forth 
together) is combined with a unified fOcus on the teacher ' s hands and 
face". . When she drops her hands a bit and looks down, they a*ll shift 
their eye focus downward. When she raises her hands to gesture, they 
all. lean back together with their -l^ads and eyes rising to. follow the 
gesture. ^As the hand comes d^wn a^aih,, there is* a smooth, rocking 
forward ami dropping of cente^^.of eye focus which follows her 'gesture 
bacl^ down to the book. < • 

The camera angle shifts around behind the group and the pulsation 
of-liotion beqomes more distinct. In and -otft from the center of the 
circle the students roCk, like a jelly fish opening and closing its 
umbrella. This movement is almost completely synchronized through the 
group. The"* teacher is no longer gesturing, but thfe circle has., drawn in"' 
tighter when the camera returns to view the group from the front* The 
focus becomes s^mo re intense. Bodies lean forward with just, a"" slight back 
and forth rocking at the same pace as before (IlluS.' 21-13). The st;ory 
ends. . ' ' . .. , ^ . \ 
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Miss Betty returns with. another book and the camera moves to the 
other side of the circle. ;TJi€rG..is again the same ^low pulsation of the 
group, including both teachers. Attention is so foc'used on the story , 
that two boys who rearrange their' boxes for a.better Wiew do so in time 
to the group-wide pulsation. The camera shows the# fates all focused 
toward the teacher with intense involvement (Illus/. 24-25). 



; This .unity, of movement; is important because it reflects the unity .' 
of attention, evidehced also in facial orientation, which Miss Betty wai^^ 
^able to create, and the high degree of interpersonal awareness among the 
'children. There'was an invi,sible thread which -ran through the/group, .a 
current of awareness that was not..br.oken by anything, ih. the presentation; 
She had only to interest one or two chi.ldre.n and their interest would be 
transmitted through the group so thaf soon the whole group .would be 
interestefd. It was easy for both Miss Betty and MissAnnie to hook into 
the current or thread which hejd the group together "bec&use the pace and., ^ 
style of their movements were similar to thos-e of the 'children. In ' 
doing, so, they became a part of it> feeding, energy . tntb it and receiving 
back' from it. Many other teachers. in the film sample, some of whom will ,. 

#be described'-shortly, cut .across the current eind prevented the develop- 
ment of fluid interactions among the children and between t'he children 

. and the teachers'. , ' . .. • ' 

The next scene shows most of the children coloring. As in the 
puzzle portion of thef class, the childreh are all close^t^gether at one 
end; of a long table /ith. their papers touching or almost touching. The 
coloring is. freehaifid and very animated^ The children are lively; they show, 
excitement in their fdfdes and interact with each other* a great deal 
'while coloring. They all share a large box of crayons. 

'"-J 

■ Miss Betty is seated at the table. Several of the^hildren who are' 
not coloring are elsewhere' in the room playing various games. One of - 
the childre'n apparently has a sore throat and both teachers examine him. 
Mks Annie brings the siek boy to the coloring table and slowly shows 
him the crayons, and dr<iws lines on" the paper, apparently, to show him the 
colors. The process i/S qui.et and unpressured. The teacher leaves him , 
and talks briefly to ^nother student (Illus., 26-28). 
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After a while -there are more xhi Idren on the floor, playing with 
puzzles, blocks, and running around. Jhe teachers join in these activi- 
ties, one of them constructing a tower of blocks with several students. 
She quietly draws one boy Into the process^ handing him, a block and 
shpwing him where to" place it, then afterwards adjusting it to fit in a 
little better. The whole intferaction is non-verbal as well as can be- 
determined from the film (ll lus. . 29-31) . ■ ' ^ ' 




- 29 30 , .31 

* * ■ > 

The film then shows Miss Betty reading to a small group of children. 
As ahe reads she ho.lds her hands together,, wiggling them'back and forth.'. 
The student next to her mimics these ge;stiiresr She then touc'hes her ■ 
nose and the same boy touches his nose. A boy 1n froht of the teacher 
looks, at the camera and then back at the teacher picks up the gesture 
and touches* his nose (Illus. 32-37). , 

The film ends .w ft; h everyone washing up for "a lunch of soup^, cheese, 
milk and pilot cr.ackers. They sit at a long table, say grace , then eat. 
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35 ' 36 ' ■• , 37 

The?e last sections of the class continue the^patt&rns .of the 
earlier portions. Cortimuni cations between teachers and children are 
frequent, often intense and siinooth. ' ; • 

One observer of this footage has remarked that the class reflected 
the philosophy of early cfiildhood education and that the performance of 
Miss Betty and Miss Annie could in large part be related to their 'six- , 
week training session (Connel ly, private, communication) . The fflm clearly 
shows the influence of general early childhood education patterns in 
terms of content and, to a degree, in format. It is what happens with- 
in that format, and with that standard content,' that is remarkable. 
The most important aspect of this class, aside fr om the smooth teacher- 
student interactions, was the sense of unity of direction and movement' 
in the group. This unity, lacking in other clas'ses, gave the class an 
unmatched intensity of interactions. It is unlikely that. these charac- 
teristics resulted from anything learned in the training session. In 
any case, the nature of interactions within the Head Start class closely 
reseiilbled the nature of interactions seen in footage of horfie and. \/ilTtige 
scenes. This fact strongly , suggests that the. special aspects of the . . • 
Head Start class reflect the transference of local Eskimo patterns of 
behavior into the- setting of a He&d Start class. 
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A Gonibined Prgflrst/Second Grade in Kwethfuky % 

.-Kwethluk is a large Village with a new. and, idSa^, well-stat£fid'. 
school." As is common in vi,l:l^ge schools, thie princi^pfl was expected to 
t^eh cT^ well as adm'inister. In the norma 1" course . of events for the 
region- the- staff had been depleted by illness and resignations. Accom- 
panyijic) readjustments in classes and diities of the remaining staff hacj 
•to be macte. "the'^mtx: of "seconei' gi^^de ^0- jiref frsf "descr i bed her'a.was a. 
resu-l^t of these adjustments .4,. M^t was taught by Mr. Principal > .a crederi- 
tialed. teacher j'n his firsf .y#r of teaching in Kwethluk. .In his role ' 
as principal he was under ffmicular stress because of staff 'shortagej. 
The combined class Was not exceptionally large, with twenty -six students 
in a large room. .'Mr.r Principal, had the assistance (not always utilized) 
of a local teacher aide (Collier, 1973,. private communication). 



The film starts with most of lli students- seatect in. thr.^e rougH 
rows of chairs in front of the room for an ESL (Elhgli.sh" as a Second 
Lan<)uage) lesson. A small number of students, under the supervisixdn 
-of the aid^arejvorking with workbooks at desks in the back of the . : 
room. Mr. PfTncipal has an ESL dialogue, concerning. a lost child, and 
a policeman, written on the board, . The language of the dialogue',: . , 
written for Puerto Rican Children, in New "York City., is somewhat awkward. 
Mr. Principal reads the dialogue, explains it, and then ha:s the group ' 
repeat it. . His movements and gestures are fas-t, angular and harsh, 
meaning that they, are linear in direction' and carried out at high speed-, 
which is marked by abrupt stops -and .starts (II lus. 38-40b).., 





A comparison of hiS' pace to that^pf the two tskimo women who ta 



the Head Start class indicate's that he' moves three times as fast a-s they 
did. "Student" respo^)se throughout this ESL lesson is marked by a l^ack of 
flow anci uncoordinated page. Jhere is a great d^al of fidgeting, twisting, ,. 
and. turniYig. These mov.emepts are generaTly-uncoordinated actions, of in-' "• . 
dividual stU-dents. One boy claps his,, hands, puts them on his knees," raises • • 
his hands again and claps >hem'4n a rhythmic movement, fiut this whole 
sequence of action Is totally ignored, by the surrouri,ding Ch-^ren (IlluS. 41-46) 
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At various times the grouf)' as a whole is oriented toward the teacher, 
but these .ii\onients are brief and soon replaced by l^ss unifi'ed behavior, ■ 
including a fair amount of looking at the camera (Illus..- 47-'48). 
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It is this inco.nsistency of group-wide orientation and coor^dina^tion 
of movements which \eads me to describe this sessioh as having a discor- 
dant note afid little flow. ■ ." •'* « 



As the lesion progresses the teacher selects .individual children to ' 
.come forward and act but the dialogue. An. older 'boy plays the part of 
policeman. Several students come forward one after another tp.play the* 
part of a lost child. -These sequences present an Qpportunity to bDserv'e " 
t;eacher,-to-Student 'interactions with t\^o different students, a boy and a 
t)irK The teacher smooth'ly^, ushers the small boy to the front cif the 
room and positions hini facing "Mr. Policeman." In this sequence-ithe *^ 
teacher slows hi3 pace and he and the boy move tDgether (*I1 Tus. 4^9-51) . 
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However, as the' teacher moves back the boy takes a frozen stance just as 
/the teacher left him: feet together, elbows'in, hands hel'd tightly in 
frortt and motionless. After a periqd of waiting, the teacher onoves in 
to encourage him. But now Mr. Principal has returned to his quick ^ 
angular style of movement. He gestures vigorously, points to the board, 
leans over the small boy. The boy remains frozen in si/osition. . The boy 
is replaced with a girl. She, too, takes the same frozen position and 
holds it (Illus. 52-55). : . ^ 
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The reinai,nder af- the glass continues in it^ chaotic state with pace^ 
andjnovenients utterly yncoordinated. They are a group of isola|;ed 
individuals, all moving in th.e same manner and at a simila.r pace, but 

nnt tniJPt h£r..-:.T:he tea cher was ' a b-Trirri^ly to- iiti jus-t^ — 
to mesh with the students.. He was, however, unable to sustain these 
adjustments once'the projpess of the dialogue was started and so could 
not help the students relax to a point where they could, comfortably act 
out the dvajociue. The frozen state of the students when they were 
singled out to perform in front of the group was repeated in several 
other classes with other teachers. The lack of flow in their movements 
in front of the class conveyed their extreme discomfort. vThroughput the 
ESI, lesson, Mr. Principal '-s^fast pace, and abr'-upt, angular movements, 
appear to have made" It quite difficult for the students to be dr^awn into 
the lesson as he presented it. The uncoordinated behavior af the 
children reflected the degree to which they were uninvolved with the 
i^esson, a^s well^as to the degree to which Mr. Principal'.s actions and 

planner disrupted group unity. ' ■ 

After a brief period of reorganization,, the ESL lesson is followed hy 
•ni session of Mother Goose rhymes. Pictures of characters in the rhymes 
are projected on a s,creen while the teacher leads the group in chanting- 
the words together. He starts out at a mpre moderate pace' than in the ESL 
leisorii but^ afier a time, he returns to the hectic pace and gestures that 
ty^Plfied the earl i^j::^ session (lllus. 56-58). 
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This period of group activity saw the most unified behavior on the 
part of the students and the longest periods of attention for the group 
as a whole. Behavior was less chaotic, and the increased consistency of 
attention was revealed by more unified body positions and f^ial orien- 
tation towar(^ the teacher. There* was some synchronization of/pace 
Within segment's of the group, if Bot group-wide. An example (of this was. 
a period of time in Which two students rocked back and forth together 
(nius, 59-62). ■ , V . . " 
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It may qhe that the pace or rhythm of the rhymes momentarily provided Mr. ^ 
Principal with a pacing more congenial to that* of the cNldren, thus 
drawing them in. Thi^.beat was not picked up by other children, how- 
ever, and unity of attention seen in the Qrientation of faceswas soon 
replaced by* twisting, and turning, ond by wandering glances. Mr. Principal 
was able to get their attention ahd' involvement for a period of time 
but was unable to hald U. The situation suggests, as in the ESL lesson, 
that, the pace and style of his presentation were too distinctly different 
from that of the children for any flow to" develop* Consequently, he was 
unable' to provide real direction to the clas^. 

The next sequence of scenes shows the class scattered "arouhd the 
room: the younger children coloring dittos of Mother Goose rhymes, some 
'of the older children working ata table with worksheets, and the teacher 
and seven students gathered around a table for- reading. Despite the 
siiiall size of . the reading .group and theiV proximity to each other, there 
i^ no sense of group unity, no thread which holds them together. They 
ijiove, as so often in this class, at the same pace but not at the same 
time. While bodies turn,- eyes Wander all over tMfe place. , Each student 
moves alone without' relationship of a consistent nature to neighboring 
movements. Some of them place their books on edge, making walls behind 
-which they sit is*olated, sluhiped down in their chairs. This isolation 
is indicative of the lack of commuiiicatioh among the children and with 
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the teacher. The teacher Twcl hunched ove»^ at one end <;f the table (the 
table Is too low for hiin) and vigorously pursues* the lesson in -the same 
abrupt, forceful and linear style which ,he used when he was projecting to 
the wfiole class jn the ESL lesson.. He i^eaches across the table several 
lfejitie6-^bg:4ufn-f^ p ag es o r t o d ^^ w att e nt i o n t o Ute-b^oks-, — IMo^ r. 



movejnents are sudden and at variance with the students. In one case, he 
accidentally hits a boy on the side of the face. Neither he nor the boy 
,were-suff iciently aware of the other to avoid the blow even though they 
were sitting side by side (Illus. 63-^65). . ' 

\ . ■ 
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All these movements w^uld have been intrusive and disruptive to 
'Student flow and involvement with the lesson if there had b^n any; but 
with things as they were, these motions were merely a part of a gener- >■ 
ally confused pattern of movement and interaction. 

The camera swings to show the rest of the room. The aide, helping 
a girl with some writing, l^ans over and wri tes sonlethi ng/ Student and 
aide move at the same si w pace, but the camera' continues its swing and 
the scene is lost to view before any characterization of the interaction 
can be made. The younger students Sit widely scattered, coloring, just 
filling in the lines. Each is alone with" his or her sheet of paper and 
an individual set of crayons. The coloriny process is slow and sleepy. 
Eyes wander readity to other parts of the room (IJlus. "6,6-67). 
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• The camera swings and shows the aide with three students. All are 
bent intently oyer the table, focusing dOwn^ together. One of the girls 
gets up frquilfer seat and stands leaning on the table to get closer to 
,the center of focus (Ill.us. 60-69). ■ , 
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|he camera returns to the teacher, now standing, who continues in 
the same energetic style. The students at the' reading table continue 
the behavior al'ready described. * . " 

. * - '■ > ■ . 

*rhe next portion of film shows a play period. Most of the students 
play, alone or in groups of two or three. Behavior is generally similar 
,to the play in the He.ad Start class. The only strik-ing <lifferenee is 
that here there is fair amount of bumping into ona^ another , and the 
scene Is- correspondingly a bit-more chaotic. This disorder may in part 
be due to the smaller size of the play ar^a and the larger number of - 
chi Idren . 

Througho/jt this 'play period the aide continues to work with two of 
the three stvldents she was last Seen helping. They sit in the middle of 
the. room in "quiet concentration, heads and bodies focused down dn the 
t;jble or toward each other. They have created, an invisible bubble of . 
intense concentration in which they continue their work smoothly and 
without hurry (Illus. 70-72). ' 
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TNe class ends with the whole class gathered, at the front of the room as 
images are projected on a. screen and stuclents are called fbrward to 
point things opt. Thei fDehavior is generally the same as during the^ESL' " 
lesson, except for an interruption when ev-eryone but the t'^acher turns 
to look out the window. Presumably, sometriin^g of importance and interest, 
a plane landing perhaps, j s outside (II Tus. 73) . ' 
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The teacher ignores this-^ntrusion and resolutely continues in' his hard- 
working manner/ pointing to things , gesturing and drawing students to 
the front of the room to point, out things on th6 screen. As before, 
they stand in frozen postures and escape as quickly as possible back* to 
their chairs. v 

This class Htis typified by a nearly cc^iplete absence of connection 
between the pace and movements of the teachV and the pace»and movements 
of 'the students . The teacher operated at thrtee times the speed of th6 
students, and in a style of movement--angai*r, linear, and harsh--which 
was^ opposite in style from the rounded mdTements of the students* 
Except for brief moments noted in descriifing the ESL lesson, t-lje teacher , 
appeared oblivious t9 the position, pace *and movements of the s^udents.^ 
Had he attempted to relate to them more closely, the confl*i'Ct iri^ pace 
and mdtion would have been £ven, more striking. The students' chaotic 
behavior may have been partially a result of a non-verbal chasm between 
thenrand the teacher which made it nearly Impossible for the teacher to 
create- a situation in which the Qlass could focus~1n on the material 
which he was presenting. Mr. Principal worked almost nonstop in his 
efforts to ,in\^olve the students, yet the class was characterized by 
boredom and general lack of intensity of involvement with anything. 
Only the two or three students descrvibed .working wjth the a i cfe showed • 
any extended involvement or intensity. Could Mr. Princiapl have modified 
his behavior, the structure -ef the class,* or .tjie role of the aide in 
Such a Way that Student interest and involvemen,t would have m^itch^d his 
owrj. hard work and obvious dedication? It is ironic that Mr. Principal's 
hard work and deditatiori, expressed as it was in increased pace and 
more aggressive movements, may actual ly^ have served to make the situa- 
tion worse. ■ Even such a small matter cjs a* marked reduction in the speed 
of his movements might have led to improved student response. 
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A Kindergarten Class in. .Bethel ' . 



This- class was taught by Miss Kinierbelle, an older woman who had a 
iQing career in Alaska schools (Collier, 1973; 87; Contielly, private com- 
munication). The film opens with the class, seated irytwo long "rows, 
facing one side of the room where an Elj^fiilO youth Is pTaythg^a^ 

^ guitar. Severn boys are seated together in front of a long table, and 

. eight gi,rls are seated behind the table. There is an eighth boy in the . 
class, but he is separated from the rest of the class and does not seem 

>. to participate.. The cTass is all Eskj'nio except for one boy who was 
reposed to IWpart Eskimo (Collier, private comnlunication) . . The teacher 
si ts WVfii^ght of 'the table. As, the film ca^Tslirage begins, a boy is 
"dancing" in front of the clejss while the teaoier and (ideally) th& 
children clap time. The teacher's movements are aggressive as sh^ claps, 
but the children are lackadaisical and totally out of seSjuence. Jhe 

. boy in front of the class has almost the exact position that the small ' 
boy in Mr. Principal's ESt lesson had in front o^ that particular class. 
The boy extends his hands in front of himself, and his body is rigid. 
He lifts his feet perhaps Half.^n-inch and too s.lowly to carry out the 
dancer's role '(Ulus. 74). . 
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After a time, he is^replaced by another boy who is somewhat more ac- 
tive; but not, as it develops, ih'the style preferred by th? teacher. 
She rises abruptly (it takes her one second to get from her seat to the 
boy eight feet awayj^i grabs the JDoy by the upper arms, anil moves him 
around. into various positions which she thinks are correct for the dance 
motions. These involve turning one way, 'then another, and moving around 
the floor irf the process. Both this boy and the previous one had remained 
in one spot. The whole process, from the time she rises from her seat 
until she is seatqfl again, covers no more than e'ight seconds; her move- 
ments throughout. are quicksand forceful. The boy's response to this 
sudden manipulation is pass"lve; he is moved by her and does not move ,. f 
^ with her. At all points in the movements he is lagging behind her move- 
ments, and his body i's subtly out of balance (Illus. 75-79). 
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After the teacher returns to her seat, he conti nues. his dande 
somewhat in the manner she demonstrated but in very awkward form. When 
he finlshes.he is rewarded by a piece of candj^ (as each dancer was) and 
quickly sits down. The sequence is a clear i 1 lust>;ation of lack of flow 
between teacher. and student. 

Performances in front o^ the class-continue, first by two girls aad 
then by two .boys.. In both cases the behavior is the same; they stand in 
one place and move their feet up and down an inch or two while holding 
rigid body positions. As with the children in prefirst, they appear to 
be quite uncomfortable and embarrassed they hold their hands close to 
their sides e:kcept for occasional covering of the face and some nervous ' 
iiiDvements to the mouth. Throughout this time the rest ofthe class 
dutifully claps in "perfect dissynchrony while their attention wanders all 
over. They look at the camera a great deal. I/f my experience, this 
often indicates distraction a-nd lack of intere^tr^n the classroom 
activity of the moment (Illus. fiO-82).. ' ■ ^ 
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. , This session of the class ends with the group dancing around the 
table. The students, while'mpre active and relaxed in their movements, 
are as discordant as a group as were the indiividuals. In preparation 
for recess the teacher Tines the students up jn two 1 ines "adjacent to 
the d6or and turns away to get her coat from the closet. Her back is 
turned less than five seconds, and in that interval two qf the.girls 
start, a spontaneous dafice. They hoTd hands and dance around 'in, a circle., 
bouncing up and down, wjth fluidity and enthusiasm v/hich .contrasts ; 
totally .from the attegipted dancing at the direction of the tea'ch'er. 
There was no flow in the movements and interactions of the earl ier .dancing 
but now there is; iiiovemen'ts are well synchronized and smooth (Illus. 83-88). 
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The teacher turns back and Stills this "disruption" with a s'mile 
and a firm gesture. However, the immobility of .the regular class session 
has been bnoken and the girls buiiny-hop out the door. It is, clear that, 
the children have the ability to dance; why were they so frozen an^l 
awkward earlier*? Something in the teticher-student relationship" Was 
affecting their behavior. She made them-^feel awkward. 

The ne?(t scene on the film shows students gathered^ in a semi-circle 
'on the "floor. ^ Two boys are holdinci up a very Targe reader. The teacher*" 
is not with tfiis, group, but is sea'ted off to one side- with another student 
Using a long stick as a marker, each student points out and reads a word. 
Pace is slow .and unsyrtcj^roniifed. there are no.sustained interactions 
among the students. They are lackadaisical, and occasionally smile; ' 
their attention wanders a great deal. There i^ nto group-wtide focus or 
n^etwork ,of movements. , - 

• Next, the students sit scattered around the room while they work 
on worksheets handed out by the teacher. As in the reading session, 
there is littl^e interaction and no concentration. The students spend a 
great deal of time just looking around^ the room while slOwly working 
with their papers. The major jjtoint of "focus irt the* room keems to tie the 
camera. Everyone looks at it* once in a while. Because yhe students are 
widely scattered and rarely interact, there are few opportunities for 
ihterpersoilal flow to develop. The few occasions when it does are too* 
brief for any clear description of it to be made. 

The next section of film shows the clciss washing up for a snack and 
then eating it. The snack is peanut butter on pilot biscuits and milk. 
Most of the class sit idly looking around the room or making brief 
un^ustained conversation with their 'neighbors.. But one group of six 
girls (all but two of the girls in the class) is more involved and 
animated. • They are involved in a very fluid and flowing series of 
irrteractions whiqh start with them a'1,1 seated and in apparent conver- 
sation. Three of 'them stand and confront each other in an iditense 
physical and verbal fashion; the piilrpose sefems to be to find out who is 
taller. There is animation and laughter (Illus. 89-91). 
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Unfortunately , the camera does not follow this episode to its 
conclusion but cuts to the rest of the class who are 'behaving much as 
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before with no susUlned interaction.. The camera th^n swings back to . 
the six girts who 'are now busy toast i/ig each other wi.th their , milk. 
This process, is carried out "with great glee 'and is ver^^ smooth and ' , 
flowing.,, „After they finish their milk and make their last toast'they 
get up and leave the table' (II lus. ^2-94) ' '1 . 
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Again the film record has shown the children operating as a group, fluid 
and hookfed together, with a great deal of zest and interest in their 
activities. 'This energy potential was not reflected in 'the organized 
sessions of the class. The teacher could not "tap. it, and indeed seemed 
to destroy these interrelationships by her very presence. 

The film coverage ends with a short session of t^e children working 
with worksheetsiv Fpr the most part, behavior is the lame- as earlier 
except that a nui^iber of the girls are now wo.rking together. The only ^ 
new feature is thVt several students approach the teacher for assistance^ 
and the- brief intffractions which fol low show her to be mor^ floiid and 
the students more relaxed than in the earlier portions of the film. The 
significant difference may be that these represent private one-on-one 
communications ratherXthan individual interactions with the teacher in., 
front of the whole clas^. Again, unfortunately^ the camera does not 
record these interactiorrs, in detail;and the sequence as a whole is too 
short for any patterns to\b^ observed. •■ ' " 

While the film record oXthis class .is in many respects less complete 
than that of the mixed prefirst, and second grade class in Kwethluk, it^ 
seems that here, too, the teach^cut across the ihteraction patterns m 
the children and was generally unaible to achieve smooth communication with 
them. Certainly many v.f actors are iVyolved, but the differences In pace' 
and movement, so clear in the dancfe sequence, were certainly part of 
the reason that she was unable to' make\the complete contact with the 
children. , ' \ 

A Kindergarten Music Class rn Bethel . 

The class involyes the same group of studen\s as were in Miss 
Kinderbelte's class, and the same room is used. The students are- seen 
with a different teacher^, Mr. Music. He was a. tall\Anglo ih.his first 
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yean of teaching in Alaska and had responsibility for the music program " 
of the School from kindergarten through high school. His specialty was 
the high school band program and he came to t1\e kindergarten class once 
a week (Collier, 1973: 88-891- • \ ... 

As in the beginning of Miss KinderbelleVclass, the students are 
seated in two rows of chairs: boys in front and girls in'back,.but without 
the iMerviening desk. As the film starts, the teacher is seate^in 
front (if the group, but soon he stands and remains .standing for ihost of 
the r<jmainder of the class. , Since he is tall, the boys in the front r.ow 
have to tilt their heads far back in order to follow him. Off to one 
side and moving. around a great deal is the eighth boy mentioned as 
playing only a peripheral role in Miss Kinderbelle'^ class*. 

The teacher begins by asking what\hey wouldM,ve cm a farm If they 
had a farm, leading up to the song, ';01d Tl^cDojc^rld Had a Farm." This 
analysis is not concerned directly with co^ervt or the verbal' portion of 
the classes, but it might be noted that he^ets no verbal reply to these 
questions, a not surprising response considering the hundreds of miles 
of. snowy tundra surrounding the school. The children are fidgety, 
twisting and turning in their seats. Occasionally, some stand up and 
Idok around the room. None of these movements are gfroup-wide but rather 
represent jndividual behavior with ho clecir connection to the actions of 
their classmates except in general character and pace. There are brief 
occasions when th^ focus in on the teacher; vyho is quick and linear in 
his movements, though not as much as Mr. Principal in Kwethluk. The 
peripheral eighth boy starts acting up for th^ camera at this, point, 
making faces and going through contortions. The rest of the 'class 4oes 
not pay any attention to^him, but Mr. Music comes over arid^ firmly pushes 
him down in his -seat and admonishes him verbally and with hand gestures. 
The class starts, to sing "Old MacDonald" and for a period focuses up at 
the teacher as he stands with his hands in his pockets, singing and ' 
keeping time withnodsof his head (Illus. 95-96), 
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After a while, this unity begins to cpllapse as the students again 
begin to look arou/id the, room and fidget in tl^eir; seats.' At one point 
the song changes to one with a keyrline: "Little ^eter Rabbit had a 
cold upon his chest, and he rubbed it with camphorated oil" sung to the 
tune of "John Brown's Body." The teacher can be seen rubbing his, chest 
to emphasise this treatment. t ' 



•■.. Student attention continues to fluctuate, and there is no synchir'on- 
ization of pace €\/e.n though they are singing. The boy who dected up for 
the camera has been moved off to one 'side -following -more contortions. 
The scene concludes, shortly after he is moved. 

' . ■ • , ■' . 

While student attention, toward the teacher was' sporadic compare'd ' . 
to the Head Start class already descrih/sd, it was still more sustained 
than in the earlier session with Kiss 'Kinderbel le. This may have been 
because there was a more clearly ciefined group activity, singing. The 
improvement was 'only relative, however, and' Mr. Music was unable to 
sustain ^the periods of attention and involvement that he occasionally 
created. - ' ' . ^^ ^ 

Th6 teacher followed "Little Pet^r Rabbit" with a session of singing 
the ABCs. The format changed somewhat as individual students were 
brought forward to point out the letters on a chart and sing them. The 
coverage starts with the teacher and one of the boys standing by the 
alphabet chart, the boy pointing and singing. Almost immedia-tely the 
teacher grabs the boy's wrist and moves it a^ong the chart. There is. 
no flow to this process, the teacher and student being out of sync both 
in pace and styl^. The teacher speeds up his progress down the row of 
letters and introduces hand movements with abrupt pausies at^each .letter., 
which ^are so fOi|ceful that they bend the chart back at the^int of 
impact. As in the earlier example of Miss^ Kinderbelle maffipulatin^ the' 
boy. in the dancing scene, 'the student goes. passive and is dragged along 
by the teacher. The boy's shoulders and hips become discordcint in their 
relationship to his hand movements and his body- is thrown out of balance. 
This lack of balance and coordination is not altogether tlear in the ' 
still form, of the film (111 us. 97-99). ' •. 
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A girl follows, and the' teacher -starts her down the' row and lets go 
of her arm to turn and 6ncourage the rest of tfte class. Her movements 
become^smoother an^l more balanced: note, for example, in the still photo 
that her arm anc^ body are^more closely linked than when, the teacher was 
moving her (Illus* 100-106). , ' 
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When she reaches "T" the teacher suddenly fgrabs* her wrist and 
brings her back one letter, the whole motion taking about one second, 
and lets her continue. In both this correcting movement and the earlier 
gu'idance the teacher's movements speeded up the' girl ' s movements , 
stretched her out and threw Jier My off balailce. Her movements and the 
teacher's are completely out of sync and there is very little flow in 
the' interaction. The teacher interrupts her flow'of movement but is not 
able to gej: her to match his, or^is to match hers. 

Throughout this lesson therest of the class sings along but with 
the same irregular behavior described earlier:, fidgeting, attention 
waiBering, rocking *back and forth .but with no shared .pattern to their 
actions. • . ^ 

. • , . ■ ■' ' ■ • ■ . « 

. The final scene of the film. shows the class first stcinding\jn front 
of their chairs while the teacher 'starts to get them dancing and then. ' 
marching in a circle around the Voom :to music from a. record the teacher 
has started to "play. The movement around the chairs is somewhaJ| slower, 
and there is a bit more unison "than,"in the similar activity- witlT Miss 
Kindetbelle. But the; film >ecoVd is too bVief to. see whether or not 
this pattern is maintained and what its characteristics are. 
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. Both Mr. Music and M1ss Klnderbelle consistently cut across the 
flow of student movements, breaking up their involvement with the 
activities th^y were engaged in. These interruptions , cannot have served ' 
to enhance thej^iiiessages that the two teachers were trying to convey when 
they attempted these interactions and most likely served |e make all 
communications with the .children more difficult. That the children vyere 
capable of developing flowing interactions with each other was demonstrated 
•on two occasions- by the girls, both times with the teacher absent. With 
I rare and momentary exceptions , no such patterns of flow developed during 
activities directed by the teachers and the general pattern was one of' 
chaotic, uYidirected non-verbal behavior which suggests that tli,e general 
process of education was far from what- i^t might, have been. It is impor- 
tant that 'in neither case could the teachers be charged with being lazy 
or not trying, although they did not exhibit the intense effort put 
forth by Mr. Principal. fi 4 



A Second Grade Class in Bethel 

^ : :•■ • .. % 

Thi6 class was taught by Mr. Scout, a young man of small stature, 
who had taught several years in -Alaska. In terms of this study he was - 
an, "Anglo" but perhaps only marginally, as he was the ^on of eastern 
European immigrants and had been raised in New York City (Collier, 
1973: 93). 

, . ... . ■ - 

The class had some twenty-eight students, and the room was fairly , 
small. - As a. result, there was not much open space', and seating was " 
in rows of desks, although the students were not in them much of the 
time. This class had the highest. proportion of non-Native students of 
any of 'the classje's studied in detail. 

The film coverage of the class opens with Mr, Scout in the back of 
the room, his hands cupped to his mouth, giving instructions to the class 
at large as they prepare. for recess. While he is addressing the class, 
one ofi^the boys approaches hjm and 'taps him on the chest in an attempt to 
get his attention, Mr. Scouts without breaking his focus of continuing 
instructions to the class, puts his hand on top of the boy's hand.. The 
boy moves back and gets solnething from a des^ and returns. Tfle teacher 
finishes talking and .draws back with the boy toward the corner of the 
room where they can then be seen in communication.. The process is a 
smooth flow of interaction from start to finish. Mr. Scout had con- 
tinued his directions to the group, signaled the boy that the message 
was received^ and bad then followed up with the attention that the student 
had soyght, Significantly, the coverage of the class starts with a 
student initiating communication with a teacher and getting an immediate 
aild smooth response, an occurrence qui^te rare in most of the classes-- - 
but common to this one. In faqt^ this brief sequence almost defies th^ 
nature of teacher-to-s.tudent relations in this class (Illus. 107-110). 
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While Mr. Scout and the boy talk, the rest of, the class close up 
their desks and move to the front of the room where they get their toats 
and congregate around the door. The teacher then comes to the front of 
the room" and puts on his coat. The whole class is now in the small 
space in the front of the room, milling around, but with no" congestion 
or friction of . movements. Their pace is shared, and they have a good 
sense of each other's'whereabouts, making it possible to move around 
without bumping into one another. Several of the students approach Mr. 
Scout to talk to him, apparently about something on the floor as al«l ' ^ 
eyes turn down toward something Qff-ciimera. Then the class casually 
go out the door without -lining up; and, in the midst offflthem, goes the 
teacher, leaving several students unsupervised in the classroom." Accord- 
ing t"b John Collier, this was quite unusual, indeed unique, in. the • 
classes he^observed (Collier, private communication). Others have 
noted that school and state regulations often forbid teachers to leave 
students- unsupervised in classrooms (Connelly, private (Communication),. 
Whether or not this was the case in Alaska Isrtfot known, but it is a 
significant reflection of Mr. Scout's confidence in" the children that he 
did leave. them unsupervised. 

. . ■ 

The students that remain in the classroom are all busy. One boy is 
workirtg at his desk with pencil and book, oblivious to three girls who' 
busyAhemspl ves putting away a large roll of paper and then distributing 
cups^ and napkins to all the desks. One girl, movii;)g down each row, pours 
milk Into the cups. All of the students in the room appear to be very 
^sure of themselves^ There is no hesitation to their movements which 
"are smooth and relaxed. This sense of purpose and direction, with and 
without the presence of the teacher, was characteristic of, this class 
and sets it apart from all other classes filmed, with the exception o% 
the Head Start class." It is particularly important to note that both 
here and later, the children had purpose and direction even when tfie 
teacher was absent. * " 

The other students start to drift back in, followed by the teagher. 
They Sit down and- start to eat packers ancl drink milk while Mr. Scout 
sits in front and reads a EuropOTh folk tale.> He is expressive in his 
treading style and makeS' many hand and arm gestures. . The students sit 
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listening intently while they eat. Some t^ean forward in their desks and, 
a great JleaT of the time, they focus their^ attention on the teacher. 
They are quite relaxed in this- behavior, and .some students altern^e 
betiWeen books on their own desks and the story the teacher is readrng. 
It is not clear whether they are following the reading in the book pr 
are looking at books unconnected with the story. ■ . »" 

The snack period and reading ends, ^ and the class cleans up and gets • 
prepai^ed for q^ther activities, fhere^is a surface appearance of chaos, 
but it becomes, clear that the ajctivities all have a purpose. ^Desks are 
cleared, thing$ are put^away, and the students begin-to form into several 
distinct groups and areas of activity. With no apparent direction or • 
burst of energy the class has gotten down to academic business. There 
are three reading groups in the back of the room, one of which is in 
the middle *of the room and engaged in individtlal activities and two 
groups who are involved in art projects, in the open space at the front 
of the room. 

Throughout, this process of getting organized,, there iVa great deal ' 
of interaction among students and between students and the teacher. 
In one brief period he talks briefly to ten different students either / 
individually or in small groups'. Some of these interactions he .initiates; 
but fully half are clearly started by the students. His movements in 
these encounters are at the same pace as the students*. The flow of move- 
ments are smooth'; there are no signs of friction or missed signals. This 
smoothness is particularly remarkable as most of these interactions take 
place while the participants are walking around (Illus. 111-116). 
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Thp frequency and number of .teacher- tq-student and student-to- 
teacher interactions in this class was unmatched in the total film 
sample. This'section of the class al^ shows another feature wHIrti 
makes his class unique: the ability of the class to 'get itself together 
without the constant presence and direction of the teacher. 

Once the groups^,are set, there is a great deal of interaction 
within them. Mr. Scout moves around for a period, and students 'pursue 
him with papers and questions and then return to their groups. Eveni- 
tually he seats hiiyself at the rear of the room with a reading group; 
fully half the class' is out of his sight. 

"The camera focuses in on one of the art groups. They have rolled 
out a long sheet of paper and walk back and forth looking down at it. 
They move together as a group (Illus. 117-119). 




Mr ^ Scout can be seen, briefly, gesturing in wide rounded gestures to 
the group he is with. The camera pans back to the front of the room ■ 
where most of the art group is down on the floor at- one end Of the 



paper, partially obscured from view by the d^sks. Two views of them 
show the intensity of their focus and the degree to which it is shared 
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Two other students in the front of the room are working on separate 
prdjects on the floor. Both groups are quite actiVe, theii^ focus and - 
concentration clear. Their bodies, bent over the papers, move back and 
forth, and their hands are busy. There is a great deal of interiiction; 
they look up at each other and then. down again at their work. This 
sequence 'shows what interested and involved students look like; their 
orientation is toward the project, and their movements are^ shared and 
coordinated. This is a group project, and they function as a group. 

' The students at the desks are working individually, mostly with 
Science Research Associates (SRA) reading materials. They glanqe up 
occasionally, but there is little drifting of attention from the 
materials. For the duration of this period there. are students moving 
around all the time but always with an air of purpose. 'They come and 
go around the teacher throughout the period; he always responds. 

Following a break in the filming,' the m^t footage of this class 
shows that the students are involved with a math lesson. Mr. Scout is 
at the board, explaining a process and pointing out each step. The 
students are sitting and watching intently, some leaning forward or 
half-standing to get a better view (illus. 122). 




They respond to questions with animatton. After a while the teacher 
hands 'out sheets of paper, and the stu'flents work at them at their desks. 
Concentration is high; everyone is busy with [Problems or with occasional 
consultation with neighbors. 

/ ' ■ . 

The teacher can be seen working with a number of individual students 
He crouches on the floor next to them and looks at them a' great deal, 
watching their responses. All his other movements and actions- are 
directed toward the problems at the desk, as is the attention of the 
students who rarely look at the teacher but focus rather on the work- 
Stieets and what the teacher, is showing them (Illus. 123-124). 
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Most of. these interactions are filmed in too little detail 'to make clear 
statements, but ohe'sequence fellows an interaction from start to com- 
pletion. . Mir. Scout walks down one row looking at students' work. 
Spotting a problem, he stops beside one boy and starts to show him 
s^oln^thing on the worksheet '(llluS. 125-127). 
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Then, to explain the process more clearly, he gets up and returns 
with a number rod (set ofVooden beads oh a rod) wh'ich he and the boy 
set up while two other boys watch. In one sequence of this process he 
moves his h^ind .across the table, setting up the base while the boy picks 
up the rod and moves it acro^^ the desk, getting it ready to place on tlie 
base. The movements of the t|acher' ^ hand and the boy's hand with the 
rod are at the same speed and|follow each other across the desk in a 
flow of motion. With the rodjin place, the teacher makes more explana- 
tion§» waits for student response, explains more, then <waits again. 
Waiting after explanations' was>characteristic of his ^tylei there seefned 
to be' no pressure for immediate response (Illus. 128.-133).\ 
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Earlier, Mr. Scout and ind1vi/dual studertts were seen in brief 1 
encounters that were no'table for their frequency and their flow. 
This last' sequence giVes 'a suggestion of the foundation on, which those * 
interactions were probably based; i.e., long, patiVnt, onS^n-one in- 
teractions with students in which he was able to learn to move together 
with the students.. . < 

During this math period, the clas>s'^ as a whoTe is continuing ifr- its 
high level of concentration. Later,.as the students come.lflose to 
finishing the' assignment: there is a little more restlessness. Students 
stand, stretch, then continue to work. When the class 6nds, the students 
get 'their coats and leave the room in the same easy manner described 
earlier. , 

s 

.This class is important in the film sample because it shows an 
Anglo teacher who has been abl£ to create a clasSf,situ<ition in y/hich 
student-to-student interactions and teacher- to-student interactions are 
frequent and fluid and take place in the fcontext of intense Irivotvement,/ 
with the processes of educatioh. It suggests that it is possible for ^' 
non-Native teacher to make adjustments which lead to th^iinvol vement of 
the Native children. This raises the, question of. how it rs done. 'Mr. 
Scout seemed to base his success on a^ pattern of leaving much of the ■ 
Operation of classroom proces'ses to students whijie he spent 'la^rge portions 



of time making conta'ct with lindividual or small groups of student^ 
Additionally, many of the activities of^the class" were group activities 
requiring gwoup interaction, unlike thelcharacteristic pattern of other 
classes in 'which the curriculum was based on-ac^ivities which students 
perfonne|L|»/one and' apart from dther students. The effect of »this 
stJ^.uctuffp^ of the class was to leave the control of pace and. process *> 
very A<rtvin the hands of the students so that they were able to proceed 
at aWfee. and in a manner comfortable to them. Equally important, the 
classBbm environment created by Mr. ScoLjt was one in which it was 
possime for him to learn . the movement*patterns of the children and they 
to learn his. This yvas sd because his irl.teractions with them wer6 often 
on an unhurried", informal ohe-t6-(Jne levfel which, al towed for mutual 
adjustments. ' The circumstances were a direct result of the way ih, which 
Mr. Scout had structured the class. 



A Home in Kwethluk 

I. 

This was the home of a family in the village. Most of th#^activi- 
ties of this home take place in One room, estimated to be twelve feet 
square.. It is crowded with a stove, table, washing machi ne, benches and 
chairs, a wash tub, shelves, wash stand and a variety of other goods as 
well as six to ten people during, the filming. Many activities take 
place in this room: washing clothes, cooking, eating, washing and ' . 
dressing children, as well as a great deal of socializing. At several 
points in the filming all these activities are going on at the same ♦ 
time; there is a constant coming and going of people. Despite this 
constant activity there is little sense of congestion and all these 
activities continue at a sloig, steady pace amid smiles and laughter. No 
one bumps jnto anyone else. No one gets "in the way." None of the 
activities appear to' conflict with each other. People make subtle 
adjustments for each other as they move around, an intertwining of 
movements which prevents any friction from occurring." 

One brief occurrence^in the filming may serve to illustrate the . 
tone of interrelationships. An' older woman, standing in a doorway next ■ 
to the table, reaches across the' table to hand something to a man seated ■ 
at the other end. A young woman. sits between ithe older woman a|^the 
man, with her. back to the older woman. jAs the older woman starW^to 
reach across the table, the young woman , Swings her head out of the Wtjyi 
allowing' smooth passage of the object across the .table. When the old^r 
woman dr^iws her hand back, the younger woman moves her head, emphasizing the 
series of smooth ^and perfectly timed movements. Meanwhile, the other 
people at' the table have followed the whole-^process from start to 
finish, 3s can be seen by the rise, slow rotation and drop of heads as 
the object is lowered to the table in front of the man as he and every- ^ 
ope else look at it (Illus. 134-139).. 
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In this brief example we can see acute interRersonal awareness, 
smooth pacing, group-wijde involvement in or awareness of activities, and 
the smooth flow of movements of people relative to each other. Most of 
these movements and interrelationships are undramatic. In viewing the 
footage, what is impressive is no one sequence or event, but rather the 
totality of the footage. Carefully ordered use of space, a shared 
pacing and smooth interrelating of movements make it posstble for a 
large number of people in a small ^pace to converse, eat, cook, wash and 
otherwise carry out Ihe-necessary activitie^of the day with little 
sense of crowding, friction or stress. Th1sNj<ind' of order and the 
relaxed atmosphere it creates can come only from a highl-y formalized 
sensitivity to space and the motions of others. There is also a timing 
and controlling pS movement and^ activities so that no conflict occurs, 
an interrelationsh\lp of .people's motions which is the epitomy of flow. 

' General Findings of the Analysis 

These sections of film have been described to give the rehder some 
conception of the data on which the general conclusions of this' study 
are based. These conclusions are based on more than the cases described 
and draw on film not only of other classroom situations but also on film 
records of village life. . 

I 
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This, study is. concerned ; with patterns of pace and flow in human 
interactio-ns as seen in the film recprd from western^ Alaska. The analysis 
found that there were distinct differences between ^ng^o and Native 
patterns of pace and movement. It also found that there were essen- , 
tially three patterns of pace and flow in interactions seen in the 
films: ' , , ^ 

■'■ ' ■ ' 

1. The first pattern is /one of great discrepancies in the pace of 
participants, combined with 'low levels of flow 

2. ■ The second pajttern was one of little difference in pace among 

participants, combiried wi th general ly high levels of flow 

3. The third pattern is an intermediate one in which differences . 
in pace are somewhat less severe and flow is intermittently 
high and low. 

These findings and their possible significance are the subject of this 
section of the study. 

The charjjcteristic pace of Native children and adults was, relative 
to the Anglos, slow. While there was i^ome variation in pace with changes 
in activity, it was essentially the same in ail circumstances: in ' • 
, school , around the villages, at hi)me'and in church. This slow pace was 
. accompanied by a style of movement best described as soft and rounded. 
By this Pmean that motions tended to be circular in direction and 
.rarely abrupt. The consistency of this pace style and the fact. that it 
was shairei by both adults and children suggests that it is the charac- « 
teris(tic pace of Eskim(js in this section of Alaska. 

The Anglos seen in the footage 'came from a less homogenous cultural 
background and experience than the Eskimos. Correspondingly, there was 
more variation in^ their pace and movement styles. Within the range of 
variation, with two exceptions, they djd^ form a clearly definable group 
v^ith regard to pace "and movement styje. Characteristically, their pace 
was fast to moderate and movements were linear and often abrupt. On an 
irvdividual level, these patterns were quite' consistent, although there 
was a sug<jestion in the footage that Anglos in stressful situations 
tended to speed up their pacey (Eskimos, on the other hand, appeared to 
slow down in stressful situations.) I assume that p,ace and movement 
PKjtterns are reflective of people's cultural background. Assuming this, 
the individual consistency and relatively similar patterns of Anglos . • 

seen in the films at least suggest that these are patterns of pace 
and movement characteristic to Anglos in general. This suggestion is 
reinforced by the fact that the pace and movement patterns of Anglos in 
. footage ■ taken by Edward Hall in New Mexico was quite Similar to that 
which I have just described'.* Interestingly, the two non-Native teachers 
who did jiot fit into this general Anglo pattern are known to come f rom 
different backgrounds than the other Anglos. One was raised in the 
Kuskokwim region and the other was\of Eastern European background 
(Collier, private communication)! ^ 

The~ pace of each gro^lp appeared to be independent of the other when 
they were together. Tht pace of Anglo teachers did not seem to be " 




a/fected- by the pace of the Eskimo children or adults with whom they . 
dealt. Likewise, the pace of Eskimo children seemed to operate indepen- 
dently of the pace ef their teachers. There were few qases of mutual 
adjustments., in pace between individual^of the two groUps-. 

These differences in the pace of movements carried over in.to the 
pace of activities. These differences were clearest in the classroom 
activities, Anglo teach.ers generally ran their classes on a schedule 
that gave relatively short periods of time' to each activity.. Tf'ansitiori 
points are clearly .defined and sharp. Eskimos handling similar processes 
structured the processes differently. Things ^took -longer and thrftransi- 
,ttons between activities were less sudden and distinct.' Anglo teachers 
*^ere generally brisk in helping individual students, making corrections, 
pointing things out and leavihg. The two- Eskimo^icles seen in the 
footage took a different apprc^ach:. helping, waiting, watching helping 
again, waiting some more for long periods of 'time, even to the extent in 
one case of remaining with two students well into the next period of / 
activities. 

The significance of these. differences between Anglos and Eskimos is 
not that they show Anglos and Eskimos to be different from each oth^r. 
That is already known. What is more important is the effect that these 
differences have on interactions between people. The three pattern! of " 
pace and flow in interactions which I listed at the beginning of thrs 
discussion begin to suggest the effect of difference^ .in pace and move-' . 
nient styles on communication. I shall now discuss these -three patterns 
in more detail . ' 

• < 

Th'e first pattern was one of great differences in pace and' low 
levels of flow. This was the characteristic pattern of Anglo-taught 
classes. Three of the clashes described earlier exemplify this pattern: 
Mr. Principal's, Miss Kinderbel le's and Mr. Music's.. In. all these cases 
the teachers move in abrupt, linear movements, considerably faster 
than the^children. They are usually several feet away frdm the children.' 

■ Visually ,. the' children and the teachers often appear 'to be operating in 
different y^ooms from each other because their movements are so unrela^d. 
The childre>i are not clued into the movements of the teachers ijtl^^ey^lo ■ 
not follow t)^em, .repeat them or make adjustments for them. They, rarely 
focus on the \eachers for more than short periods of time. There is no 
flow; the movertients of the children are unrela*63 to those of the teachers. 
The teachers, on the other hand, appear equaTly oblivious to the children. 
They do not respond to the movements of the children, make no' adjust- 

- nients for them. Again, there is no flow; the teachers' movements are 
unrelated to-those of the children. " 

Is'' this lack of flow a function of distance? Are the teachers too* 
far away? While proxemic factors appear to be important in commuhication 
in Alaska, they do not seem to be the significant factor cau'^ing l(Ow 
flow in these particular cases. Ther& are times when the, teachers ijpve 
close to the children. Rather than improving the level of interrela- 
. tionship of mo)?,ements, the differences and difficulties are only drama- 
tized. The children go one way and the teachers go another. Their 
movements are totally unsynchronized; they throw each other off balance. 
The children freeze up, practically tripping over their own feet. The 



teachers move quickly and drag the children after them; mutual frustVa- • 
tion becomes evident. The proximity of the teacher and the chlldr^en 
does not-'improve flow. It serves only to define its .absence. 

A particularly striking aspect of interactions that fall into this 
first pattern is the effect of Anglo/Native relationship?" oiji inljeractions 
between, the Native children, The' lack of flow in interactions tetwe^n^ 
•Anj^o teachers and, the Eskiilio children in these circumstances appears to, 
unatrcut interactions among the children. While th6y move at the same 
pace, their motions are not synchronized. -They have a. low level of 
awareness of each other as well as a low level of awareness of the 
teacher,, Heads turn aimlessly, bodies rock back and forth, posture is 
often limp. Most of this behavior is discordant:' one person is rocking 
one way while another is rocking in a different direction-, eye focus" 
drifts in different directions; postures and arm inotions.'are unrelated. ^ 
This uncoo^^na ted behavior gave many classes an air of loneliness and 
Waiting witlr no purpose. This kind of behavior is most uncharacteristic 
of a group which is supposed to be together for a purpose (Mead and 
By^rs 1968: 66-105). In effect, there is no group, but only a collec- 
tion bf isolated individuals. 

What caused this isolation with its chaotic movements and behavior?- 
One factor is the lack of. flow between teachers and children. . The 
teachers do hot provide a focus or direction for the group because th'eir 
l^ace and movement styles serve to isolate them from the children and 
^disrupt comraCini cation on all levels. The teachers are- in control of the 
physical space of the room. Not only 'do they intrude -upon Jhe flow of 
moveiiiefits of the children by their own actions, they also arrange rooms 
and activities in such a way that isolation is .encouraged. Most teachers 
depend heavily on workbooks and worksheets which children are expected 
to do alone with no help from other students. These individual activi- 
ties cut across group-wjde currents. of interaction and made tJfeacher/ 
student interac<tions brief, one-way communi'cations regarding the contents 
of ■ the assignments. The same curriculum, indeed the sa,me worksheets, 
could have been handled in different ways. In several classes this 
isolation was' further emphasized by taped boundaries on the tables - to 
separate the children from each other, usually by three or four feet. 
These "factors served only to exacerbate problems caused by the lack of 
flow between children and teachers. Had these teachers been aware of 
wha\t was happening, could they have taken actions to avoid or soften the 
conaequences? ' 

The second ^pattern of pace and flow in interactions wa^- one of 
shared pace and high levels of flow. This was the pattern character- 
istic of » interactions in the villages and in the Head Start class. 
Movements, even apparently random movements, were ofteij highly srynchro- 
n'ized. While children in many classes rocked in different directions", 
the children. in Heacf Start rocked together, in and out;' .in and out, 
like a. pulsating un^'t. While "other teachers dragged children along, 
throwing thera' off balance, even disciplinary njovements in Head Start 
were so well coordinated between child and teacfeer that they almost 
took Qh the appearance of a dance when they wereN/iewed i.n slow motion. 
■The hook-up between children and telichers was so 'close that a slight 
rise of the 'teachers' head would be mirrored by a slight rise of all 
of the children's ^e^ads. 



"> In' home scenes, this unity and synchrony made it possible for 
diverse activities to take place in small quarters with^ittle visible* 
sense of congestion,. 'Both "fin homes and in Head Start, relationships 
were characterized by a certain air of restraint or, perhaps more accu- 
rately, a sense of ' careful ness and delicacy. The effect of this syn- 
chrony and care viis a level of intensity that was totally lacking in . 
most Anglo-taught classes. . ' 

The initial *key to the high level of flow was certainly -the fact- 
that pace was shared; people operated*at the- same pace. This made U 
possible for them to coordinate 'their motion, and activities. Movement 
styles were als& similar, so that motions could be easily meshed. < 
People usually operated in close proximity to each other. This was 
possible because they moved together but it also made U easier to be 
aware of each other. 

The first pattern was characterized by the isolation of individuals; 
.the second pattern was characterized by the unity of the group. People 
•were a.lQ6e together: they moved together; they worked together on the 
same --^feir^filtp'; and there were few individual activities. In pV'efirst the 
children) ^^it isolated from each other when coToring and looked sleepy , 
and bored. In Head Start, . they crowded close together and appeared 
animated and excited. 

It is signiffcant that an Anglo teacher was able to create a class 
with these characteristics. That class was Mr. Scout's class, already / 
described in detaij. He was obviously highly, sensiti.ve .to non-verbal , 
si"t)na?ls and perhaps inadvertently had created a cl ass .structure which 
did not cut across the currents of i nteraction- among the children. Many, 
activities were 'group activities in which he was only marginally involved 
The pacing of these acti v^lties ."was largely in Vae hands of the children! 
Ma/iy of Mr., Scout's interactions with student's then became relatively 
low-pressured, one-to-one communications. They qften took the form of ^. 
the extended help., wat'ch, wait, help again process described for the 
aidesC By placing many interactions on this level, Mr. Scout created 
circumstances in which he and %h'e children could make adjustments to 
each other. The result was that the level of flow between him and thfe 
^children was quite high. _ ' • 

In both Head- Start and --Mr. Scout's class, the instructors not 
cut across the thread of interrelationships. Consequently, they wer^ 
able to get high intensity involvement from the children because they 
had only to gain ,the interest of a few for that interest to be conveyed 
to the whole group. They tied ilito the current that held the children 
te^ther. For this reason their presence w<js not needed for student 
involvemerit to develop and' continue. The remarkable aspect of these two 
classes is, the degree to which children were involved and focused in the 
.absence of the teachers.- 

Comparable levels^of teacher/student flow were seen in the upper 
grades class at the Moravian Misston near Kwethluk. The class was 
taught by a young Anglo woman who had been rais(2fd in the areiT.and she 
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;app^rared to he(ve picked up & pace and style of movement ,1 ittle different 
from that of tha.Eskin)p students in higr class. This made possible the 
high level^ of •■fT&w seen in the class whiciiwas quite conventionally, 
structuredV Fc^ir some reason not evident in the filni, the level of 
intensity did not match that of Head Start or Mr. Scout's class although 
Student involvement in activi.ties was more than adequate. " ^ 

The effect of this high level of flow in interactions and the sense 
of unity of groups was that both in school situations and In village 
scenes there was a clear sense of direction. A portion of the footage 
'recorded the preparation of fishing boats for use on the rivers as soon 
as the ice broke »up. Me^gare busy patching boats, moving them down to 
the river, and ovejjhauling motors while the children play alon^ the 
shore, pol<ing at the breaking ice. In these activities^ the 'people alj 
move"a.t the same, pace "and move 'among each other with only* subtle ad- 
justments in their movements as they pass. Each is intent and. simul- 
taneously aware of the others. Another group, sitting in the sun, 
pilay.with the children and watch the activities. A small number of -peopl 
^^cattered over several hundred feet of riverfront, have more unified * 
focus and intensity than Mr. Principal's classroom of tWeniy students, 
■thi-s focu$ .and unity culminates with the meri taking their, fami 1 ies , in 
"their boats, up and down jthe barely' ice-free -river. On the banks the 
onlookers' heads turn, almost simultaneously, as each boat passes. 

The third patter>n of pace and flow found in the footage was an 
inteoiHediate one. pifferences IT) pace were not as extreme as In the 
first pattern but were still evident. The level of fTow was on occasion 
relatively high but inconsistent; there were periods of, low levels of 
flow. There were only tWo cases that fall into thtl pattern* both 
Anglo-taught classes at Kwethluk. In one case, an upper grade class 
t^jjght by Mr. Kweth, « degree of unity and flow was , generated by an 
imaginative lecture on mental health which, drew heavily on comparisons • 
of, life in the village to life in the "Lower 48."^ The" comparisons were 
highly favorable to the^vH lag©. Mr. Kweth's pace was moderate and 
movements restrained. At the end of each portion of the lecture, he • . 
would wait and look around rather than pushing on immediately. When 
asksing questions he did not pressure for limmediate answers but waited . 
until there were responses. These patterns jwere visible j)n the film and 
confmied by checking the audio record of the cl$ss. "The students, had a 
rji^u^ degree of synchrony of motion, heads- bobbi ng and turning with some 
degree of intergroup unity. There were low key interactions ' between ' 
individual students which appeared related to the lecture, and eye focus 
on the instructor was fairly consistent. There were periods, however, 
when the unity seamed to slip ^omewhat, particularly as the lecture drew 
to a close. The film record does not show the class engaged in other- 
activities with the teacher, so the overall pattern of the class Js- not 
clear. \ ^ ' . 

^ The' second example wa\ an intermediate grades class taught by Mr. • 
Luk. The film show| .yh(?^class engaged', in a number of workbook-related 
activities. Mr^! Luljs'has a moderate pace and an expressive linear manner 
of gesturing which was relatively unabrupt,. He" general ly 'worked in 
close proximity to students in •small group situations. When hte was with 
a group, there was^tyiity of focus. and mot:,1on among the stucfents and a 



inoderate' level of intensity. Like Mr. Kweth, Mr. Luk'.anoved somewhat 
faster than the students, but. waited' at regular intervals foV them to 
catch up\ also did not^ piiSh for quick answers .but waited for Responses. 
However ^ once he left a group of students, the unify and intensity fell 
fairly rapidly. For this reason, there weV^e 1 ittle circles of activity ' 
and interest in the room wherev*er he went, surrounded by relatively ' 
uninvoTved students. He cpu-ld interest students when he was fftimediately 
involved but was unable to hook into the currents of the cl'ass to involve' . 
large portions of the class. Hi§ structuring of the use of the workbooks 
a]^so served to interrupt interaction$ among the students and break up 
the unity of the class. \ • , 

In both these cases, teachers who wer6 somewhat different from the 
children in pace and movement patterhs were able to obtain interest and 
unity when they related directly to the children. These teachers made ad- 
justments in their behavior to allow the students to "catch up and ap- 
peared to, have some awareness of^differences in pace. The content of 
Mr. Kwe^th'^s lesson may have stimulated the involvement of the students." 
The problems 'and conflicts common in many other Anglo-J:au§ht classes 
had been -modified but not eliminated as interest and involvement was ^ 
dependent on the immediate presence of the instructor*. 

In general, the Native pattern was one of slowly paced activities 
and movements, carried on with a great deal of- interpersonal awareness 
and adjustments. This interplay of movements created a sensation of 
unity of peofJle and purpose, a current moving slowly but steadily toward 
some distant destination. Most of the Anglo teachers, with their quick 
pace and abrupt, . impersonal style, cut acro'Ss this current and left the 
stude.nts stranded in the classrooms like so many pieces of driftwood on 
the shore waiting for different waves and tides to take each person 
away. Mr. Scout and the teachers in' Head Start demonstrated what could 
be achieved when this current was used and not disrupted. 

What possible significance is there to these patterns? How can 
theyhelp explain the difficulties and successes of cross-cultural 
education? " . • ■ 

* 

Human communication is a complex subject that occurs on many levels 
that are bofh interrelated and independent. The process of schooling in > 

-Alaska, primarily a process of attempted communication, is-,an illustra- 
tion of the complexity of the process. The non-verbal patterns discussed 
here are but one set of factors in many that decide the 'course of events 
in these classes. Success or difficulties on the nOn-Verbal level 
reflect as much as they decide the course of interactions on other 
levels. They sometimes reflect difficulties on the verbal level as well 

-as cauje difficulties on that level. ^ Factors beyond the confines of the 
schools, or the villages, or even tf\e state of Alaska influence the 
course of non-verbal interactions in the classes. Likewise, the course 
of non-verbal events may at times serve to compensate ^r cancel out 
di fficul ties- caused by other factors. > 

An example of outside factors"influencing the course of non-verbal 
interactions can be illustrated by the two Head Start teachers. Their 
smooth interactions with the children reflected the fact that they were v. 
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inenib^rs of the same village: they, were .known tp the children, no doubt 
relajted to.many of th^ni and were part of. the same world. Their style' 
of relating to 'the children cdnfirmod and continued thes.e relationships. 
They could have, been self-conscious about their roles and taken -stereo-* 
typical teacher' positions and^desjroyed the iareativef and dynamic class 
that they had create„d. \ 

Likewise, the Anglo teachers arrived with handicap's: strangers in 
an .intimate communi ty, representatives of an alien d'nd generally hostile 
culture, a type of people known to be difficult and incomprehensible. 
^Their non-verbal behavior reflected these, negative factors and served to 
confirm them. 'A few broke away from the standard Angl.o pattern, thereby 
not only improving the immediate process, of communication with the 
students, but also. to a greater or lesser degree negAting some of the 
handicaps that they arrived with. 

c 

On a specific level, the film analysis showed that the fast pace 
and aggressive, 1 inear style of movement of many teachers was deadly. In 
every case, the students responded with confused behavior indicative of 
the failure of the communication process. In extreme examples , -the 
students froze up; the harder the teachers tried, the worse it got. 
This situation was aggravated l>y school as'signments and class structures 
which isolated the students from each other. and from the teacher. The 

)rm of those 

any real communication lo t.ake place 
between students^ afid teachers about anything, let alone the school work. 
The teacher's rolp became impersonal an«f distant. Significantly, 
communication among students became equally di^stant in these cases'. 
Apparently, the tone of teacher-to-student i nteractions -can set the tone 
of student-to-student relationships as well. 



fast pace of the teachers' movements, together with the fpr 
movements, made 'it diff icul t'for any real communication to 



In con t¥^st,. Anglo teachers who made s^ome form of adjustment for 
the differenc/ in pace by waiting and not pressuring the students got 
significantly more response from the students arid more interest in ihe 
school process. One teacher, Mr. Scout, who structured his class in' a 
fashion that allowed mdny activities to proceed at student pace and \ 
style was rewarded with an 'intensity of involvement equalled only by the 
Native- taught Head Start. Related arid equally important, his structuring 
of the class and relationships 'in it allowed him to spend extended 
periods of time with individual children, giving him and t^Jem time to 
adjust to each'other and Communicate. Over the -period of the school 
year, this individual interaction would carry over into group-wide 
relationships with the teacher, as was evident in- the film. 

• Th£ patterns of Mr. Scoutls class and Head Start suggest that 
Native children responded best to classes that were slow to moderately 
paced with a great deal of close, low key, unpressured interaction with 
the teacher and other students. * This pattern wds also the pattern of f 
activities and interactions outside the s^chools in homes and viUa'ge. 
It should.be noted that '^unpressured" does not imply low expectations. 
Mr* Scout clearly had high expectations for his students and tradition-' 
ally, the environment of Alaska itself set high standards- ot performance. 

Another study of teachers in Alaska, found that students responded 



best to teachers who combined close, warm relal^jonships with high expec- 
tations and standards. On the other hand, teachers who had warm rela-; 
tionships with the chjlldren without s^ttln^high expectations -got poor 
results as did teachers who operated at' impersonal distances and set 
high standards, bne of the most 'common complaints of students was that 
Anglo teachers and children were cold, distant and "unfriendly." This 
complaint was often traced to the fact that the Anglos operated at a 
greater distance from people (Kleinfeld, 1974T 11-34). 

The findings of the analysis Serve t(J confirm the, importance of 
Native teachers for educational success* in'Alaska wit^ the critical 
factor being the nature of^their training. Trained ta ijake advantage , of 
their communication patterns and skills. Native teachers with average, 
ability would have -higher potential as teachers than all 'but- a few 
exceptional Anglo teachers. . This|last poin.t is important because no 
school program can plan on success based primarily On tine employment of 
miracle teachers. The training of teachers in general and Native teachers 
in particular is a complex issue, but both the analysis of th>s film and 
other work with film suggests that'-*the communication process between 
teachers and students is the l<ey to good classes. The absence of reason- 
ably good communicati6<n in j|the classroom will negate any curriculum or 
program; conversely, the development of comfortable and successful 
interactions may do much to override bad curriculum and programs. 

Could Anglo teachers be trained to behave and' present themselves in 
a Native style? Quite probably not, as communication and behavior 
styles, particularly on a non-verbal level, appear to be fairly automatic; 
conscious manipulation' of these styles i^ difficult over extended periods 
of time. The analysis of the'film showed the persistence of Anglo pace 
and iTOvement, styles in situations in which they were obviously not, 
working as well as the persistence of Native patterns of pace and indi- . 
vidual movements, regard+ess of teacher activities^ However, ai^teacher 
properly sensitized to the existence of dif^rences might be able to 
structure classroom relationships and processes to allovy,some mutual 
adjustments of differences. # 

I-n any case; the analysis suggests that the discrepancy between 
Anglo teachers and Natiye children in pace ahd movemeni: styles, with 
concurrent absences of flow, served to destroy the communication pro- 
cesses in the classrooms. Even minor accoiiiipodat'ions on the part of 
teachers often served to improve soJTiewhat- on the unfortunate pattern. 
In one class tihe Anglo teacher's role in setting the pace of activities 
and interactions was minimized, and the classroom program created many 
circumstances where he could meet at close quarters with the children. 
This teacher was rewarded with high levels of flow, communicatioh, and 
student involvement in the learning process.^ There is certainly room 
for improvement with regard to non-Native teachers. But the potential 
of Native teachers must be regarded, as generally much higher. ^low that 
'potential can be achieved is another question. 

Both this stucly and the earlier study of film raise some question 

about the content of curriculum. How important- is it to- the creation of 

a sudceSsful class? The content of the Head Start curriculum was in 

many respects little different from that of prefirst. Mr. Scout itaught " 



class with a conventional curl^iculum, Mr. Kweth altered the coiK^tent 
of his class to fit more closely the village situation and was rewcirded 
with'a gVeat deal of interest, while in another case, very modest attempts 
at "relevant" subjects got response only when the material was presented 
by Native adults. There is no doubt that irrelevant, incomprehensible 
content' makes bad siti^ations worse, as in sections of prefirst and 
kindergarten, but tp What e^^ent can changes in the content of curriculum 
compensate for poor" teaching? Doe's the creatfon of good communication 
networks in the class totally make up for curriculum content that is " 
essentially 'negative? The answer cannot be found in this film record, 
but common sense suggests that the content of any\^school program has a 
cumulative effect. In this context, an exciting and successful class 
such as Mr. Scout's has to be viewed with some reservations, as would 
any Native-taught class that presented a totally Anglo curriculum. The 
cumulative effect. of classes ^like these might be children well educated 
in Anglo terms, and even reasonably confident and secure as individuals; 
however,. the very success of the classes might we^l serve to reduce 
their competence in Native circumstances. Issues such as these will 
become more^crucial if political pressures and teackier training programs 
put more Native teachers in the classrooms. 



^ These matters age beyond the scope of this film study. The itiain 
significance of this study is that it emphasizes the persistence of 
cultural patterns of interpersonal interactions in classroom circum- 
stances and the decisive effect of those patterns on the educational 
•process. Regardless of educational paraphernalia, curriculum^content, or 
even teacher dedication, education cannot occur if there is poor commu- 
nication in the classroom. It appears that hon-verbal patterns of pace 
movements tn intetfactions may make, and certainly can bre'bk,the communi-^ 
.cation process in the classroom. - ' 
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^ PART THREE 



METHODOLOGY 



This chapter devoted to a brief discussion of methodological 
issues related to the use of film in research.. While this discussion is 
focused on, the use of film, most of the comments are equally relevant to 
the <use of video--prdviding that there' is an awareness of the difl'erefices 
between the two mediums'.' A brief comment on the differences between 
film and video is included as part of this section. « - . 



■ ■ . ■ ■ 

General Considerations, * " . , 

The purpose of using film as a means of recording and analyzing' 
cultural processes is to understand more fully the' dynamics of non- 
verbal interaction. The most important characteristic af film records 
is that theyrecord complex relationships and detail, freezing these for 
prolonged study at a later time. The unaided, observer cannot compete 
with the observer wit"h a camera because the human eye and brain cannot 
"hold relationships and details unchanged for future use. Equally impor- 
tant, the camera is less selective than the eye in several important 
respects. Within technical limitations, everything in the frame" is 
recorded as equaiTly important. The eye alone focuses first on this - 
event,"thenon that event. Once the event has passed, it is gone. For 
this reason it is difficult to perceive complex interrelationships with 
the eye alone except, through' intimate experience. With intimate exper- 
ience the knowledge is personal, and difficult to validate to others who 
do not share the experience. Properly made^and analyzed, film can 
objectify the immense human ability to perceive and intfeRpret* signifi- 
cance in complex and seemingly unrelated cultural phenoniieha. 

The proper tise of film requires that the film be made and analyzed 
tn a manner which combines the camera's potential to record relationships 
and detail" with the human capability to perceive pattern and significance 
in complex behavior and events. The purpose of th-is section is to 
djscuss sojne approaches and procedures which are designed to move toward 
an achievement of these ends." Its focus is on work which involves 
handling relatively large quantities of visual data. In these circum- 
stances, the time-consuming and relatively static techniques of micro- 
analysis are generally impossible and inappropriate. 

V/ 

* • . 

V Data Gathering wi-th the Camera . 

The camera is'^ifid^o observation, not i^ts replacement. The 
basic and most commJntieans we have of gathering data Is our own eye 
beca^use it is something we do all the time and for which no equipment is- 
required. The value of a camera and the film it produces lies in Its 
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potential.. to refine" our 'normal and habitual day-to-day "perception of 
what ^we see. Data gatheHng wi'th the camera should therefore be approached 
as a fprm'of observation in which th^ camera can. b6 considered a somewhat 
expensive penci 1. with which we make visual "notes. The quality of our , 
..notes will d-epend not on the equipment but on the iqual ity' of our obser- ^ 
vation at the time the film was rtiade. ' . _f 

This emphasis on the camera an adjunct to human ob'servationj 
raises the issue of "objectivity." As anthropologists and other social 
scientists .have become involved with the study of visual anthropology,,, ^ 
they have been shocke^ by the discovery that photographic ima^^s (stills, 
film, or video) are not<> strictly speaking, "objective." They"* have' 
discovered what photographers have known for a hundred years--that . 
"cameras don't take pictures ,=-*peop1e do.". Many discussions have centered 
around the impl i cations '"Of this fact.' . - 

The discussions generctlly appear to operate 'On the assuinptton tbat 
there must be a^ way to. film a cultural process without "distortion" 
caused by the cultural filters of the cameraman or the presence of the* 
equipment. The debates are not unlike arguments on how to draw a random 
sample, a problem, that has a technological or procedural so]ution. 
Realistically, as well as philosophically, there is in fact no such 
solutionnn data gather^ing with the camera. "DistortiQn" is both inevi- 
table and potentially useful. It can provide a viewpoint without which 
the record would be unintelligible. The production of useful film . 
records of cul^t^ral .processes requires responsib^ exploitation of our ' 
biases combined with a sensitivity to other viewpoints which' further 
illuminate our research findings!. It is highly ilrresponsible to pretend 
to make an objective film recor'd. • ^ 

Because the camera is no more than an aid to observation, the 
process of recording'with the camera should focus on observation rather 
than on" technological conventions of the film industry. These. CQ»nvention.$ 
are culturally determined an<^ dii||bted toward the production of yentertain- 
ment film rather than toward obtaining a research record. It my never 
be able to make an "objective" record, but the fastest way ;:to mpe film 
that is totally biased and useless for research is to try to niike one 
that looks ^like what is seen on ^television ^r in the movie theBtre. >. 

Good 4)bservation with the camera requires.' some discipline and 
direction, oft<?n provided by a set of defined questions. . Just as a good 
interviewer must be ready to follow up on unanticipated subjects which 
develop in the course of an interview, the observer must also try to be 
aware of the total context and be ready to move off in new directions 
when unanticipated events or actions occur. The purpose of having 
defined questions and concerhsrirtd force us to observe in an orgai^i^d 
fashion. Without this organization, 11; is ver'y easy to make chaotic and 
useless records. What are we trying to find out? What are we looking 
for? These are starting points for a journey into the unknown, the 
points of reference without which we can become lost in the complex 
mul ti-dimensional Jungle of human behavior and culture. ^ 

There are a few technological features of film which should be 
considered when recording with the camera if a full exploitation of the 



film's potential is to be niade. In particular, the ability of film to 
•record both context and detail' at one and the same time--a. feat impossible 
'fo,r the unaided observer—should not be torgotten. Far too marty*- researchers 
are seduced by the zoom lenses of modern cameras into makinq records * ■ 
composed exclusively of tight shots which show detail but littTe context. 
Occasionally, these records may be artistically and emotionally satis-'*' 
fying, but th^ir research value is almost nil . „ Responsible analysis of 
fi.lm requires contextual information, a record of overalT relationships, 
patterns, and contrasts. If there is doubt as to whether to make a. () 
clibse-up shot or a wide shot, it is almost always preferable to make the ^ 
wide shot. ' ' , . ^' 

. These comments lead to the one firm "rule of' film observation which 
I would suggiest- -shoot fi^lm in :<is inclusive a manner as possible. Make 
a consistent effort to record context and process, the spacial and 
temporal surroundings of the circumstance *under study. This can be done 
by shooting many wide shots and careful panning of the camera to define 
the, context of tti^ focal point of^ interest. Making an attempt to record 
what "goes before and what goes after the event is necessary even if 
there is m apparenf^connection or significance at the t.ime. Later 
analysis may reveal connections and procesSles which you did not see. If 
the footage is not shot in an inclusive manner, these discoveries will 
never be made. Above all, do not restrict the recording to tight shots •• 
which show individuals or details apart from their" surroundings. The' 
details can often be read in a wide- shot, but the surroundings cannot be 
seen outside the frame of a tight shot. 

Beyond these simple suggestions, the basic prerC^ss should concen- 
trate on observing as carefully as if there were no'' camera. The precise 
nature, of what to record and how to record is in large part determined 
by the subject matter and the reasons for investigating it. Subject to 
the above comments, the camera is used to record what is considered to 
be significant. If there is uncertainty about what is significanti 
record those situations which you think might cofita.i^ significant data 
even if It is not apparent at the time. Th^e decisions can be guided 
by past experience, other people's work, and by other people, whether ^ 
they'be the ones present or others in the field. " , 

Filming should be done delicatejy and in an unobtrusive manner. 
Just how to do this is not easy to describe. What works for one person 
will not work for another. Perhaps the basic principle is not to confuse 
roles; be an observer, not a direct participant. The camera can, in 
fact, be an asset in this role definition for a number of reasons* It 
provides a clear and understandable function, "taking pittures." Unlike • 
the usual observer, one, can always look "busy" so that the participants 
do not feel obligated to draw you into their activities or can as readily 
use you asi a source of assistance or diversion. The role and the camera 
^ allow you and them to ignore each othe>Vin situations which would ordi- 
na>?ily require a mutual cicknowledgement\f your presence. Exploitation 
of this "invisibility" requires a del|cate touch which not everyone has. 
When in doubt, It is better to step back arid concentrate on recording 
the overall relationships which are so importanst to film research. 
^Regular discussion with staff copcernifig what disturbs the class and 
what does not can be an important guide to how you record. 
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■On the other hand, iiriprbperly used cameras can be be very disruptive. 
This is particularly tru'er when the equipment is used for aggressive, 
ego'-centered self-expression. EgcH aggression, ar^d self-expression have 
- no,iplace in- film observation. Th'fe hit-and-run style of television news 
and documentary recording' should never be copied. Look for signs of ] 
camera stress and disruption. If it occurs, step back, take your time, 
and, start again slowly. The emphasis should be on observation. The - . • ^ 
results will be a particular point of view on the subject being filmed; 
another person would record it differently. ' ' 

Analysis o f Film Records 

Film analysis is the process by which the film is mined for the 
information and understanding it can provide , about the-^i tuations 
recorded on fi-lm. Many people shoot film. Many educators routinely 
accumulate video records of classrooms. However, very few of these 
records are ever analyzed in a systematic fashion and niost are not 
analyzed^t all. Film analysis is unromahtic, time-consumUlg, and Just 
plain hard work. Most people have no idea about how to do it and are 
further handicapped by viewing habits learned from watching television 
and theatre filii]^. What I present here is; an approach to analysis which 
should fit a wide variety of situations and individual needs. 

The major problem faced in analysis of film is the immense amount , 
of detail which is ..contained in visual records. The larger significance ^ ^' 
of the data is often lost because of the amount of detail. This problem 
is ^particularly acute in 'film of educational situations or applied field 
circumstances' in which the volume of film is likely to be large and the 
range of variables uncontrolled in comparison to clinical film studies. 
• There are a number of ways to deal with this problem of volume. The one 
suggested *here represents what I feel to be the best way to exploit the 
special characteristics of film records. 

Film, properly made, can record both infinite detail and complex | 
contextual relationships. Most approaches to film analysis focus on the 
details, using preconceived probes and criteria to take the film record 
apart. Jn extreme ^form, these approacfies involve detailed study and 
notation of each frame, commonly^^'c^^ea micro-analysis. The difficulty 
in thi,s approach is that it is primarTry a static form of analysis wKich 
presupposes that the significance of the whole is to be found in the 
details of its parts. Human interdiction and culture involve fluid 
processes in which multiple factors interact simultaneously. The signi- 
ficance of these is in their totality and not in their parts. Film' 
analysis should start as a process which deals with these factors as 
wholes in movement, . ^ • 



Equally important, these structured approaches to analysis often 
fail to tak6 advantage of the unknown. The contents of their findings 
are limited ^0 those matters which were conceived before ^analysis was 
begun. One of the important featur^es of film records is 'that they often 
record suljjects and processes which were untholight of and even unseen at 
the time the film was shot. Many of the important. moments and actions 
discus'^sed in the analysis of the Alaskan film were unseen by the photo- 
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grapher when' the film wa? made. They became. apparent only during later 
analysis. Some provi^on must be inade in-^naly^is to increase the 
likelihood of, discovering these unknowns. 



Finally, highly structured" approaches to analysis, particularly if 
centered on micro-analysis, make it quite difficult to handle a large 
quantity of f'ilm. This fact is not surprising since most of these 
approaches were "developed for analysis of short pieces of film which 
recorded narrowly defined circumstances. These techniques are too time-- 
consuming to be the primary analysis method for film studies of schools 
''and, other applied situations in which the film, record is likely to be 



• The solution whi ch .1 suggest here involves an exploitation pf the 
human ability to handle and make sense out of complex and seemingly 
unrelated details and interrelationships. Fin'e-grained analysis can be 
used to refine, these perceptions. In discussing this methodological 
aptproach, I have also included some important, if mundane, procedural 
details which make tinalysis easier and more reliable. 

Film analysis begins, in the field with careful record keeping of 
what film was shot, when it was shot, and its temporaT relationship to 
other film. This information is used to put the film together in the 
proper contextual order. If this p> not done, it is likely that impor- 
tant errors will be made in analys'is. As the film is processed and put 
together in pro|^er order on larger reels, some kind of descriptive Tog 
should be made. This essential process i.§ best done with a viewer that 
has a frame counter; otherwise, it can be done with a projector and a 
stop watch. The purpose is to create a rough index of the general 
contents of the film. This index serves several purposes. It begins 
the. process of -acquainting us with the film. It serves as a record 
of the order of the film in case sections get lost at a later data and. 
must be returned to their proper location. If^we are still in the 
process of shooting more filin, the logging procedure can alert us to 
potentially important -things w6 may be missing. ' 



Formal analysis begins after all the film has been shot and logged. 
Film analysis is primarily a search fo.f- patterns, and contrasts through a 
process of repeated viewing and comparison. It is based on the assump- 
tion that human behavior is patterned and that the significance of 
patterns ofbehavior can often be'^ found through a study of thecontexts 
' in whidh they are present and absent. 

The first phase of this search for patterns and significance is an 
unstructured immersion in the film record. Regardless of the specific 
research concerns of the film study, this first stage should be open- 
ended. The film should be viewed repeatedly and notes made of impreS'* 
sions and reactions. These notes should include notation of the portions 
which prompted these reactions and impressions as well as some indica- 
tion Of what specifically led to these reactions. This open viewing 
will often raise questions which may not have occurred before: these 
questions should be duly recorded. This repeated viewing should be 
continued until some overall patterns and significance are* perceived 
>and the film is totally familiar to the rGsearcher(s) . 
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.The purpose of'*^this open-^endel viewing is to exploit tlli|jjiulti-- ^ C!, 

, dimensional character of visual data by applying the human aff^ity to 
•.perceive pattern and meaning in complex interrelated details and pro- 
cesses. ^Important relationships, information, details and questions 
which might otherwise be missed can be discovered in this way and used 
to enrich and refine later stages 'of analysis. " * | 

.The next phase of analysis is somewhat more structured in that it - 
involves the application of specific questions'lfeind probes to the film 
record. The sources of these questions and prqbes are the original 
research' concerns which led to the filming and whatever questions and 
patterns were developed out of open-ended viewing. For example, during 
open-ended analysis a pattern may have been perceived that "flow was 
miich higher when Native children were in close proximity to a Native 
teacher." This can be stated as a question, "|| flow higher when Native 
children were. in close proximity to a Native teacher?" This question 
can be applied to every situation in which Native teachers and Native 
chiTdren were in close proximity.^ Other questions might' be less specific, 
such as, "What types of classroom" structures do Native children respond * 
to best?" This question might involve looking at all the film.^ The key 
characteristic of this, stage of analysis, is that the film or portions of 
the film are viewed with a focus defined by one or a number of specific / 
questions or concerns rather than in an open-ended manner. This focused / 
viewing often brings out specific detail's and^ patterns which can be 
missed in m^re open analysis. It is also the^'first stage of defining 
and valida1^n/ig more general statements of patterns and significance. As 
always, cay-Q^ul notes should be kept of reactions, impressions, con- 
clusions, and Jj^'e portions of the footaj^e which triggered them. 

The next phase 6f analysis is structured analysis of selected 
portions of film with the purpose of testing and defining the findings- 
of the first two stages. The film is studied with the question, "What/ 
told me that?" The film to be examined, is identified as triggering / ■ 
particular responses or conclusions in the fipt two phases. If these 
instances can be located, then specific, visible aspects Of movement/ 
expression, spacia] relationships and time can be described as they/ 
relate to earlier impressions. These impressions cease to be impressions 
and become tangible statements which can be tested. /• 

The testing is done by examining a41 portions of the film in which 
particular .impressions or conclusions were triggered to see if, in- fact, 
the identifiable variables are consistently present, and, if so, in 'what 
way. An overview of other sections of film can be performed to see if 
these particular combi natidns .of variables or patterns are to be found 
in other s.ituations. The context in which they are found can be exam- 
ined ^S well as the context in which they are .absent. This contextual 
infoi'mation is important in defining and confirming the significaaefe of • 

these patterns.. 

* ■ . » ■ 

; ■ . » 

i This structured analysis will often involve using the standard 
teibhniques of photo analysis: counting, measuring, inventory, and 
cofmparison (Collier, 1967). Questions and concerns which are primarily 
descriptive in nature. can be resolved by using these techniques right from 
t|ie start, i.e., the question, "What is th^ variation Of the seating 

•I ■ ■ • 
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cirrangement?" .'Using these techniques, more complex patter'ns and conclusions 
can be examined. However* tangible and identifying criteria must be agreed 
upon initially. . ' . > ^ ■ , 

The purpose 'of this detailed analysis is both to define the criteria 
of analysis and to provide the details which' makp th^ conclusions 
believable. Occasionally, this detailed study will Show that certain * 
patterns and conclusions In earlier phases of analysis are no more than 
'creative projections onto the film. Careful study ofv the film, 
question, "What told mq that?" is the key to responsible fflm analysis. 
However, there will be occasions for' which we will not be able^to answer 
^the question by refet^ence to specific details; yet, we remain certain 
that our interpretations of patterns and significance are correct. In 
these situations, it may be necessary to review the film in a more open 
^fashion and look to se'e if the key to our perceptions li.es in fluid-v 
interrelationships rather than in details. These relationships shguld 
be described as well as possible; they are just as valid as specifics of 
hahd gestures and spacial adjustments. 

It is probably wise, to end any major analysis of the film with an 
overview of al] the film in a relatively unstructured manner. In this 
way, the insights gained from the combination of different stages of 
analysis -can be applied to the film as a whole and the general signifi- 
cance of the >;ork can be defined as a totality rather than as a collec- 
tion of details . 

'■■^ . 

This generalv approach gould be .applied in a variety of ways. The 
film can be studied by'the participants seen in' the film, by mose who 
made the film, by others in the community, by outsiders with tpeir 
own particular perspectives, or by some team eompo^sed'of all t|ese 
individuals. One of the important features of film records islthat they 
can be seen- and discussed by many different people, eaqh with ftis own . ' 
perspective. This process can help qualify the particular biasps and 
viewpoints of those who made a^d analyzed the film. " In practice,- it* 
will not always be possible or necessary to fojlow through the proce- 
dures of analysis in the detail suggested here. The important-process . 
is the principle of movement from open-ended viewing to more structured 
analysis which includes answering the question, "What told me'tpat?" and » 
with this analysis, move back agaiTi to the whole. ^ • t 

■ ^ ' * ■ ■ ■ I 

Film", Video or Stills? ^ , 

This study was done with Super 8 film, and my discussion of method- 
ology has centered around the use of film. While many of thpse comments 
would be equally applicable to gathering and analyzing data with a still 
camera or video e^juipment, it may be appropriate to comment on the 
characteristics of these different tools as they relate to applied 
v'isual research. • ' . 

The still- camera is an important tool for visual research, but 
' because it lacks the glamour of film and video, it is~seldom used^ It 
is excellent for many documentary uses: surveys, mapping, inventory, 
'pfoxemic studies, and In skilled hands, certain kinds of communication 



studies. Its chi'ef 1 inii tatliaQ iS that it does not show motion or change' 
in process. The result is that\analysis of behavior and 'comniuntcation 
with still pliotographs requires a great (leal of projection by the ) ■ 
researcher as to what happens between images. This projection 
leaves much room for error. It is difficult to reliably read the quaVity 
and character of interactions from most; ;sti 1 1 photographs. ..Despite 
these.,1 imitations, stiU cameras could b!e used far more than they are , ; 
with a little imagination and effort. They are a general, low cOst, 
durable and flexible means of recording, ancj they can be Used % the 
most remote and demanding field situations. 

• .Video ha's the 'potential for" instant feedback, recycl ing ^tape , easy 
duplication, excellent sound, and in certain restri.^ted situa*tions, 
low cost. It has serious deficiencies as a tool for\visual research 
analysis because of the relatively poor image qualityX In pi^-actic^, the 
equipment encourages one to restrict shooting to telepnfeto'or clos^-up- 
shots because the image quality in wide angle shots is s\poor. As' a 
result, contextual information is generally lacking in. vicfeo re(iords. 
This problem cannot be compensated for by deliberate wide s])ooting; such 
shots are generally unreadable due to' poor resolution." The fequipmept is 
bulky, heavy, and fragile. It cannot be used extensi.vely remote from 
sources or AC power and it does not handle cl imatic extremes well. For 
these reasons, it is a poor fi^ld tool, finally, the" capit^il investment 
for even the barest essential equipment is immense, particularly when 
allowance Is made for future mai ntenance 'costs . ' «f 

f- ^ 

Video is best sui.ted for situations in which its strengths, ar-e——-^ 
important and its weaknesses insignificant. .Institutional settings in J 
which the equipment' is used heavily .and tapes are recycled are an example 
of suth a situation. It is particularly useful in situations where 
sound and rapid feedback. are important and detailed analysis is not 
anticipated. It is an excellent tool for use in circumstances in which* 
there is a high degree of participant involvement in the recording 
process. (R. Rundstrom: "private communication'. ) From a. research perspec- 
tive, its most promising us-e might be in studies which are interested in 
verbal analj/sis supplemented 1>v synchronized visual data. In such a 
situation; its limitations in v^isual recording would be less critical. 

The alternative to video is Super 8 motion picture film. 16mm 
offers few research advantages over Super 8 and costs far more. The 
Super 8 image reco>MjS'^th context and detail and is far superior to the 
video image for ancHysis purposes. Readily available equipment allows 
single frames frameVby frame, slow motion, high sl>^ed and normal speed 
viewing. This flexicM'Tity' is' quite' valuable in analysis.. The high 
contextual and detail content of properly shot Super 8 niakes it an id^al 
means of visual research, and the image is much less exhausting to work 
with. It is probably the best tOoF for use in 'isolated field situations 
and" in wori< which requires clear and permanent records for careful 
detailed analysis. 

The basic equif)ment necessary for visual research with Super 8 
co%s much Ifess than equivalent equipment for video and is much more, 
conipact and portable. With some planning and minor equipment altera- 
tions, shooting and certain types of vi^ewing can be done for extended 



periods of time in situations remote frbm an. AC power Ssouree. 

\he ma jot^ disadvantages of Super 8 cire th^\t ^4lm cahhot be recycl^ed,; 
fijm irttist be processed before viewing, ancj, the use of sync sound increase^ 
the costs considerably. A resourceful i'ndivlcluat might so*lve thei handi-. . 
caps of the processing problem, by doing his own, but thi s.' is more' than " 
mo^t people can be expected to do. As. a result, the film mMSt'^be, sent . ' 
to a lab for processing which leads to consid.erabTe,.delay iri j^emote^^ 
locations. While' excellent quality sync sound is p6ssible:^i"th*Supe^^ 
the. extended runs possible' wtth video cannot be dppljteaie.dVAyithi .f i%;: T^- 
except at great -cost. However, 'roughly synchronifc>6:<i;aud1d. t'jap^^^^^^ 
made for. very little cost. Effi'cient.usc? of Supe.K. 8 requires more: ' / 
selective shootirig.' This 'may require a more skilled observed behind' the 
camera. . "\' ■ ; "^ ' ^ I ' .,. ^i] ■ 

. On a practical level i film 'and vid^; should' Ibij se^n . as cbmplementary; 
rtther than as competing, medium^ whichj T0V>4 themsUv^^s tO; different uses. 
On a personal ^evel, I'find vid.^o, wit'h which I haf e/' worked' 'e^^fc^rtsiv^l^ 
to be very'unsatisfying to shoot and frustrating itp^^iok"' at. ' There i-s a 
sensation that the, technology is i'ti control, infi^li):ptot of Jhe .dynamics 
of what is in front of the camera and .my; own deis jresi as, an 'tibWrver/ 
recorder. Other people love it. 
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* . ^ppl'-i cation of Me thodology to ; a Hypo,th^ tiea1 Si tua tioh ' ' , 

■ . :■„-...-. . ' I ' ii. i ■' / 

■• I^ have ,jwst. described' a yefy general procMure to gathering arid 
.aaal,yzi;n^ ;data oh cultural •processes with a moNifm^amera. Hq'w !might ^ 

!procedur*? be .app-lied to a specific purpos6--th^further 'exploration 
^o'f MCe and flow, for example? How would- the film, or tape be shot?- How ^ 

WOuid^. it be analyzed? How would' the informati;bh or understei'ndings 
,:dhtai.np(ji, j?#,vn>ade useful to oth&rs? A- short dfscUssibn.of a ihypothetical 

s.Lj(;,0:af^r'(inBn%hV;i"ak^^ general, procedures' ailready presented more 
.^?i'Sti^n1|ib'lwV' : ' !:: ' ' r 1 -■]■■. ' ' ' ' 

:\ —"Js':-:^ ■ ■ . ■ I ' i ' V ■ ' ■ I ■ 

;..-;|tie .^At/'fii'':jQ'f .-t^its study i/s' a cv^oss-cul tut^i^l SGhobl'.-se-tting in. a. ' 
^sjbatG;o| 

g'l^als nek-g^^^^^ which ijt;; is hoped wiT.lj be more 

'apprbpriate to t^ '^'jiildren' the bur^ 

hypothetical filn) study is 'tip4i'tt':^^^^^ tfii^oLt^h this iJtarisition... 

Its specific a^ims are limit^^ to an e)j:ploratji1o|i of pace ancjl flow in the 

schodl and the;^S'jgnif icance, of these i^atteri^'s ^ith regard '.to some speci.fic 

jconcferns of the' school staff. .Our /disQussUnsi' with them hjjye' to]d us ' 
\th'at they are particularly Worried 'about; hoiij the three cultural groups 
•;of students in the classes get along with each other, with the teachers^ 

and how they irespond to a njiM^i^ogram -of in,s'truction that the Schoo^-l h^s 

started. • 

We want' to know the answers to several questions: (1) How do the 
children get^'along with each other? (2) flow do they interrelate with 
the different teachers and aides? {3)- How do they tas^Jond to- the new 
program (which is carried. on half of each day) in comparison with the 
more conventional program which- the school is continuing to provide? ^ 
(4) Do. the pace and flow patterns of the classes provide any answers to 



thesTe questions? The-^diool has soiri'e video equipment left over'^rom a^ 
•defunct .federally funded program. We decide tp use th'at equipment 'late 
in*\he sjtudy but w6 start wi,th Super 8, which is' less bulky ei^nd intrusi\f( 
than the vi^eo equtfiment. W^" buy some audio cassettes to get some . 
roughly syrlrhrQUM^ed sound 'to go. with the film. - / ^> . , "[^^ 

•Where are we going to aim.Our camera? What ^re we looking fjor? 
i\lhat clashes and . circumstances are we going to focus orif^' We dbn't know 
anything, about the -classes, and the staff does not have a,clear„enough 
conception of swhat we are doing^to guide us. ' We"cle"cide ,,to use all our „ 
Super 8 on a general surveybf every class that it is possible for us to"' 
film. AlthQijgh we have^'th^e blessihg of th©, school" administration, we 
ma-ke a point of^ asking/feach teacher and aide; if. he or she is willing to"' 
be filmed. Two teachers and' "bne aide (in diff^Vl'ent classes) would 
rather not 'be filmed , but the aide says iP^all righ**lto» f i lm'*the class' 
as. 'long as we- take no pictures- of him. We are'„s^cretly relieved since p 
this leaves only 'six "classes and w.e wil l not tt,a\)!iB*tQ be 'qaite as stingy 
with our shooting; We arrange to' be in each cTa^.for a' fuW day/' ,. ' . 

We have our questions and we knov/'we will want, to look for situ^i-^^ 
t>oas -in the classes^ that might give'us answers. We wantli variety of 
shots of children inter-acjti ng with each other or , ion occasion , not 
inter a citing. We want shots of the teachers a^nd aides with the children, 
in groups cthd indiyidua'l ly- We will. devote, a portion of j^iir film to the 
reaction's of th«, chilcjren to various aspects, ^f the program, new and 
old. We Will run our camera every time we' see sdijiething we think* might 
tell -us something about our questions; and the gener'al character of the 
pro*gram> within the limitations of th^e camera ^nd the amount of film 
remaining fof Ihe day. ...We will also try \o spipead our shooting ove,r the 
day because we kaoj^ f rom past experience tha^ different classes have- 
different patterns a>t different times of the. day. Something reajly ^ 
important mo^^ come up in^ the last h^lf \\mf . Ji|f^Hi?jJse ^ point to record ^ 
the beginhfftg and/ending of each period of tl^day,. , ^ 

When we have finished, we -show theyfilm back toHtje -clohsses. 'This 
is . mainly for.-^the benefit of.- the children, as the teachers are too busy,, 
keeping track of the class to realiy look at the film.' The aides are" • 
non-committal and the children are amused, especially when the fiTm is 
shown in fast motion. However, the teachers miss having clear synchro- 
nized sound and a'*cl ear^ vi^sual narrative thread. They have credentials 
and have been trained to be sensitive to" verbal input that is organized 
and Sjequential". They are unprepared to handle the amorphous and som^-"^ 
what chaotic t"'c>g^s of uncut semVsilent film. As adidts in a speiety 
with movies and 'television, they have 'expectations, as to what 'Hnlm" is. 
"■supposed to Icfok like. „ Wg b^gin to w^sh we ha.d used Wdeo ^to start ' 
with. . ' " / . % ' * - .v-^' • ' 



l^would I>ke to go-over each claSs with, the ,aide^ and 'teachers but 
niiost "of "th^in ,|>re not yetMntenest^^-*- Those who-are,. ije honestly^ too 
busy,, W'e put-^his impartant 'pVdcesV off to a tim.e ,whe1i we -can be more 
coherent a|)Oiit 'wNt 1S. in. the film and how it might b^seful . JThe.film 
is l.bgged 'a'nd a'pr'el iminary open analysis is jiiade. After seyeraH view- 
ings' of the film we thfnk we see some interesting" pa^tterns. In parti-, 
.tular, the response patterns ol' the students seem to suggest that Jtbe 
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aides are superior |o the teachers in their communication vyith the 
students,. We also hote that the Ang.lo students, who are a minority in ^ 
the classes, react nega-tively to Vins^ruction that is hot presented in 
English. We record these patterns af*id the behavior which defines them" 
* for us; these notes will be used to develop questions and proj^es for 
further analysis. We know now that we will -be looking with particular' 
Interest at the differences between aides and teachers." 

Next, with our specific questions, we begin a mpre .structured analysis, 
which focuses on the film: We .look at the children interacting^ Who is 
interacting with whom? What is the nature of those interactions? . ^ 
Are they smooth, rough,, extended^; brief, frequent, ' infrequen"^ How f^st ' 
are the children paced? Are there clear patterns of pace differences 
between" groups of students? Is the pace consistent? Does pacing seem 
to affect* interactions? The same questions are asked of the teachers • 
and aides in their relationship with the children. We also look to see 
if t-here are patterns in the way they pace the school program. We look 
at studen]; response to the new a>nd old school curricul urn .and structures. 
- Are- thpre differences .in responses? Do some children respond tO'One, 
others to the other? Which children respond to which? 'Do different 
.. .teachers structure and pace the programs (differently? How does it 
affact the chiltlren's responses? What did we see that proyldes us with 
the answers to these questions^ What told us that? 

. « We look with special interest at the aides. Whcit do th^y do that 
is different? Is. it their pace, their movements? Do they organize and 
Structure their lessbn differently? How do they'usd .time? Where do 
;^ -they place children for lessons an^, how do they bring them into the 
■ lessons? What do theydo about disciplinary problems? In what ways" are 
they different from the teachers with regard to- these, issues? ' »- 

Out of this process we arrive at some preliminary ideas as to- some . 
answers to the four main questions. After staring at the same section 
of film three days in a row, we are gi^ateful that we did not use video. 
We also. discover that w^ didn't see, a lot "when we were filming. We" kept 
cutting the camera at /the wrong time, >.faj led t» 'focus in on important 
events aM left ^ lot. of quest'iWs "without data to provide answers. We 
also develop new questions which might help us "answer our basic questions. 
We .would I'ike to go, back .and do some more Shooting*, but first we haye.to 
find out if we ar-e on the right track'. We cull out sections of film" 
which Trave sighific^jnt' ■''^^^'""'ation^ or about which we have questions. 
We take these down to t-he^schodl ^'nd "show this footage tq some of the • 
staff. We^'find we made: Some mistakes ir|»nalysis, usually from Tack of 
f\ specific infortnatiop abogtc, the .Children -and the program, which alter our 
interpretations of the iM\n. The staff now. has a "SomeVhat 'Clearer ideja 
of What. can come out pf the film, but they want public relations footage 
to show to visitors and parents:" that is, a tangible product with a 
purpose. Jjile suggest that a Video ;tape. would be better sitipe they car> • 
put a n«i,rration on it,iirtd it wilT >have Jjeftter synchronization of .•s^ug.d. 
It is agreed) that some of the clashes will be video taped with the dual 
purpose of-prpviding something they caiij^show to the* public and also 
providing materili\ for further exploration of our original que$t1.ons. 

This time,_^0||r shdot^ig procedure chang'e/somqwfj^t. We^e famlTiar 
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with the basic program of the school and have some idea of the patter^ns 
of non-verbal behavior that can t>e found. The preliminary analysis has 
suggested that the children in Class, Two , are' jjiore harmonious and comfor- 
table in, their relationships with each other a'nd'with the teacher than 
ihe other classes. There also seems to be some connection' between the l| 
te^icher's mannec of presenting/lessons in the new curriculum to the 
children and the children's interaction with each other. We decide to 
concentrate Ojj^r taping on Class Two and Class Five (wf\ich seems to be 
distinctly^ different from Class Two). We al so . decide' to tape the initial 
presentation of lessons in several other cTa^sses'. We make some video , 
tapes to meet the needs of the scj^ool's request for something to show, 
the public. Since we are shooting video tape, our shooling patterns 
have changed somewhat.. Out" runs are longer an^ we are^more likely to 
ana ke more camera cuts in accordance with verbal breaks. There is less 
i n-the-camera editing. This will mean more work in analysis later. 

When thks session of recording is complete, we dub off a program for 
the' School's use after showing the ta4;)esback to the staff and asking them 
what they want in the tape". We then make a qu^k log Q-f^fee tapes and 
another q-uick analysis. The earl ier, tentative conclusions are altered 
soHiewhat, but what i s\especi al ly clear is that we WJ^M ha\AiB to get the 
.teachers ^nd- aides more involved in the interpretation "bf the visual 
.recdrd. • We manage to interest several persons tcJ' sit down with us and 
look at section^' of the tape^y/ith some of the questions we, have been, 
using as probes. We ask them for their answer^ More importantly, we ^skv. 
Tor, what -things they saw that gave them those answers. The discussions 
lead to. more taping, this time with more guidance from the st^ff and ^ 
further viewing, discussion and analysis. At some point, it becomes 
possible to make ..some fairly definite answers to the questions that ^ 
started the study. -The study is complete. ■ ^ 

This hypothetical study is, of course > both idealized and imperfect, 
"here are other ways it could have been 'carried out. It might have been 
possible to. have .the aides or teachers do some of the taping. Teachers 
could have made del i berate shifts in iheir classroom program to see if, 
related to these 'questions , behavioral changes might result^. The variations 
are endless . • ' 



The methods 'or procedures that have been described in vthis section 
of the study are not' recipes for extracting data on non-vepbal communi- 
cation, b.ut rather an approach to data gathering and analysis. Varia- 
tions on these suggestions and different procedures are possible and 
usefCil , 'particularly those procedures which involve increased, or even 
complete, control of the process by the participants in the cultural- 
processes that ar>wbeing investigated. One serious limitati*6n of the 
analysis of fiTiiTin this text is the total lack'of input from either the 
teachers or the "communities involved, a par:^icipation that would be 
absolutely necessary for a true^ understandiiag of the dynamics of the 
circumstances which were the focus "of this study. 



PART FOUR 
CONCLUSION • 



This study has looked at .pace and flo(Vi as part of ■ the communication 
process in cross-cultural situations. The ijjportance of non-verbal 
aspects in interactions appear to be related largely to their role in 
defining the context of the communication. An interrelationship of 
content, often referred to as "information," and context produces the 
meaning of a communication^ The nature of this interrelationship appears 
to vary from culture to culture. Some cul tures "place more emphasis on 
the contextual a streets of the interaction- and some emphasize the infor- 
ination, or content, aspects of the process. Non-verbal- behavior and 

^ sys terns tend ti| be contextual in function while verbal forms, parti- 
cularly written -words , tend to be more informational in character. Most 
Americans, particularly iii the academic community, have been trained to 
emphasize content and information while deemphasizing or disregarding 
context (Hall 1974: 18-21). We are correspondingly insensitive to 
many non-verbal signals and phenomena, and we often experience difficulties 

^jAhen interacting with people who place different emphasis and 

iv/Jieanicigs on matters of context. This situation helps to explain the 
relative neglect of non-verba^l aspects of interactions in communication 

.studies and the heavy emphasis on linguistics. From our content-dominated 
concept of communication, many non-verbal aspejc^ts of interactions are 
not communication at all because they transmit no information. 

%• ■ , 

Pace and flow are important in the communication process because 
they are part of the immedicite context. Their contexting function takes 
a number of forms; .and, they have an equally important function of organ- 
Tzinq and faci 1 i tat*i ng the genera-1 process of ymmunication . 

Pace was originally. described in this studV as the speed at which 
people move and do things, as well as the manner in which they use time 
and organized processes in time. Most of my discussion of pace in the 
analysis of the Alaskan footage was restricted t^ the rate at which 
people moved and did things on a short-term basis. 

Pace patterns vary 'from culture to culture and are quite" stable 
for any given circumstance wit^hin a culture. This stability, whic^i was 
an obvious characteristic of^ pace patterns in this film analysis, is a 
key to- one of the functions of pace in, communications. It ?irovidjes a 
temporal framework within which to structure interactions; , it alio 
provides a pattern of speed of movement to guide "pei^ple's action$ which 
do not have to be improvised anew for each interaction. This not only 
provides guidelines for behavior, l:)ut al§x). helps t6 define the signifi- 
cance or meanir|g'of . the interaction. If we make/a social call on some- 
one we know, tHere is an appropriate time for the visit as well 'as an 
appropriate rate and stylt^ of behavi pr .and "movements. If we extend th^ 
visit beyond the appropriate time, ii changes the natur(J of the visit, 
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and our host; is likely to begin to wonder what we came for. Obviously, 
it is for more than a "social" visit and we must then make appropriate . 
actions. to explafn ourselves or risk being considered impolite. Like- 
wise,* if we move too quickly or s.lawly during this visitr^t may be 
taken to mean that something is wrong and may also make the process of' 
communication difficult. This Ids-t aspect of pace, as. a- facilitator of 
communication, is related to flow and has th^ function of providing an 
agreed-upon > i?^ate of movement which makes interactions smooth and helps 
reduce or eliminate Any sensation of fricti<^n or lack of communication. 
Without stmre pattern of shared pace, other aspects of flow are almost 
impossible. This film study was filled with examples of, difficulties 
related to this aspect o| pace. ' ' ' 

Generally, pace sets the timetable and rate for other, parts of the 
communication process. When timetables are not shared, the panties 
involved "have a hard time getting together and communication suffers. 
In^ certain circumstances, changes In the timetable or. conf 1 icti n(| inter- 
pretations of its significance hiay/lead to serious misunderstandings 
about what is bei/iq communicated" (Hal 1 1967: 18). 

f • ■ 

Flow, which I have described as the interrelating of movement5 in 
interactions between or among people, is equally important. Many of the 
aspects of pace which make it important i-n communications are important 
because they affect the nature of flow. 

Flow has several main functions. When people meet, the subtleties 
of the interrelationship of their movements serve as clues to the" natiire 
of the relationship and the possibility of communications , ^Rapid and 
comfortable adjustment of movements, so that they become interrelated in 
a smooth fashion, creates a context favorable to communication' on 
various levels, as well as implicitly stating, "We share sopie things in 
common and should be able to comprehend each other." As, an interaction 
continues, the pattern of flow that develops.reflects and reinforces 
the course of the interaction. If things are going well, tbe^tions of 
the. participants become smooth and well synchronized, having little fric- 
tion or oppositional movements and serving to reinforce the process and 
make it easier. There is the implicit message of , "l^e aVo in tune." If 
things go badly, wi th 'mi sunders tandi ngs , missfed cues and general dis- 
comfort, the resulting friction of movqment caused by lack'of synchro- 
nization reflects and reinforces the negative aspects of the. situation. 
The contrast'between Head Start and prefirst in the film study reflected 
these contrastinq patterns of flow and results. Subtleties of conflicts 
ofv pace and flow ^re often detected before difficulties op other levels have 
a real ' chance to' develop on their own. There are times when differences 
on -this non-verbal level predestine communications on other levels to fail- 
ure. This is particularly true in cross-cultural circumstances where 
participants expect to encounter difficulties. While verbal misunder- 
standings and confusion take a while to develop, np,n-verbal signals are' 
highly contextualand are transmitted very rapidly (Hall 1974: 18). 
Non-verbal signals predispose participants to difficulties on the verbal 
level almost before they begin. These non-verbal signals are, of course, 
not limited to matters o1^ pace and flow but also include other proxemic 
and ki'nesic factors. 
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Thfese functions of pace and flow were probably in operation in the 
situations filmed in Alaska. As discussed in the concluding section of 
the analysisahe two Head Start teachers were known by the children from 
having shared prior experiences, similar interests, or family ties. 
The |act that they operated at the same pace, moved the same way, and 
were able to integrate their movements with those of the children and 
the children with theirs, served to reinforce constantly the positive 
apsects'of the relationship and to make communication in the class- 
room easier. Everyone expected smooth communication, and all the behavior 
in individual or specific interactions served to confirm the expectation. 
With the Anglo teachers, the reverse was generally the case, ^ The sharp 
differences in pace and movements with the resulting lack of flow served 
to confirm their distance from the Native children and adults and the 
difficulty of communicating with them. Extreme cases of lack of flow-,'' 
for example, the dancing sequence in the kindergarten class or the al- 
phabet sequence in the same room, are probably so disruptive to the 
communication process that the verbal' messaged are practically unheard, 
let alone under8t(5tsud\ The, teachers who made some adjustments in pace, 
movemojits or structuring of processes, and developed some dejgree of smooth 
flow w.ith the children recei'ved considerably higher verbal comprehension 
from the chi Idren . ^ ■ 

People must have some sharing of patterns in three areas of non- 
verbal communi'cation in order for smooth flow to develop,. These are 
pace, proxemics and movement style (part of kines.ics). ^ Pace and its 
\ ro>t in flow have already been discussed, and the functTon of the other 
\ two are ^relatively obviqus. Even if people are moving at the same pace, 
if one has linear, angular movements, it is going to be difficult for 
*flow to d.evelop if the other's movements tend to be circular or rounded. 
Mr. Principal is. an exa^iple of a person whose kinesic patterns as well 
as his pace made -interaction with the children in his class difficult. 

Proxemic considerations'^ are important in any interaction. A smooth 
flow of movements is possible only when proxemic expectations have been 
met. -Fat tors of what kinds of movements are "proper" in a given proxemic 
iTelatiqnshi p limit the movements and responses that are possible.^ In 
the film study it was noted that the Eskimo aides and teachers operated 
much closer to the children than most of the no^-Native teachers*. Close 
distance was also characteristic of many interactions in village and 
homeN scenes as ^ell as in the cases where Anglo teachers developed 
smoother and more intense colnmuni cations with the children. It is 
^)ossijble that niost of the Anglo teachers operated ipuch of the time at . ^ 
what the children considered impersonal distance requiring Httle response 
or interaction. All these factors combined made developing good communi- 
cation almost impossi.ble in many of the classes. The Anglo teachers who 
did weivl had all made alterations or adjustments which served to Minimi le 
(llffe^ebces In at least one of the three areas. ^^^^^ 

/It Wuld seem that pace and flow are, together with other aspects 

of non-verbal communication, important factors which can alter the 

coui^^se an(l perhaps the meaning of interactions. What are some of the 
implications of such a conglusion? 

In the)past it was conmi|n for f ieldworkers, to- go through a ritual- 
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Istic process of attempting to l||arn something of the language of the 
people -they were studying. This ritual had ideological as well as 
'f>ractica] justif icHions . Then and now, a standard tenent of anthro- 
pology was that at least a nil niiM;^ knowledge of a people's language was 
necessary in order to have. a. pr0en comprehension of their culture,; 
This belief, no doubt valfd, r|flec;i:ed also ti heavy emphasis in anthror 
pological thought on the role of verbal coriimunication, language, in 
culture which reached a sort of zenith wi^th the theoretical work done 
and inspired by Sapir and Whorf. This theoretical view of the w^rld may" 
be paraphrased as: "We are what we spe'^k"; "We think the way w/ talk"; 
and "The world is the way we name it." This emphasis on language reflected 
anthropological awareness that communication was critica) to cultural 
processes, but it also reflected the verbal, content-oriented conception 
of communication common.-in the modern academic world. 

Studies^ in non-verbal systems of culture suggest that some modifi- 
cation in this emphasis may be appropriate. Even language's rple in 
cognition, or reasoning, is somewhat in question since recent investiga- 
tions suggest that reasoning does not necessarily require the use of 
words or symbols (Hall 1974: 20). It seems that communication, cogni- 
tion, perception, and other aspects of culture which serve to shape our 
conception of events and our place in them are more complex and multi- ' 
dimensional than they are general ly^ionceived to be. There is a general 
lack in anthropology of awareness of non-verbal and contextual matters. 
This partially explains why many anthropological studies, dependent as 
they are on verbal information and presented in -verbal form (written),", 
seem to' people from the cultures they describe either to be shallow or 
to be about someplace else; contextual factors tend to be left out 
or missed in the first place-. 

Since many contextual matters are perceived or interpreted non- 
verbal ly, they may be processed bv a different, portion of the brain than 
verbal inputs (Hall 1974: 18-20). It is problematical whether or not 
they can be reduced to verbal or written forms. Maybe there js cultural 
knowledge or experience which cannot be coijipreh^nded or transmitted 
cross-culturally because it is linked to contextual relationships that 
cannot be duplicated or transmitted in verbal form. 

. ■ * 

J\ The implications for anthropology are that changes may have to be 
made in the education and training of anthropologists as well as in the 
practice of the profession in the field. Perhaps many aspects of culture 
cannot be reduced to verbal abstractions except at a cost in depth and 
significance (Hcyri974: 18; R. Rundstrom: Private communication) . Such 
a realization woQ Id require a major overhaul in the teaching of anthro- 
pology since few institutions offer courses in non-verbal aspects of <^ ' 
culture let ak)ne incorporate that knowledge into tjieir regular course 
offerings. 

Few general texts in anthropology devote any time to non-verbal 
coiiniiunication and otOer aspects of people's use of space and time. Y-et 
these are the very texts which present the basic knowled9e and view- 
points of anthropology to beginning students and to people who will 
never explore further in the field. 
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'If such non-verbal information cannot be reduced to verbal forms, 
there would have to be changes in storing and transmitting such know- 
ledge with less emphasis on verbal or written forms. The increas^id 
interest in ethnographic film reflects a trend in this direction, but as 
yet most of these tend to be pictorial representations of information • 
already reduced to verbal forms" rather than something that cannot be 
conveyed in any other way. 

* 

Corresponding changes would have to be made in fieldwork methods. 
These are the impl ications. of the study of non-verbal aspects of cultures 
in general. This study concerned itself with only a few aspects of non- 
verbal 'communication. Since it appears that pace aird flow, like proxemic 
systems, are quite stable patterns which people may not think about a 
great deal, it is important that a fieldworker or any person working in 
a cross-cultural circumstance be sensitized to the existence of differ- 
ences of this -kind. This might make it easier for them to comprehend 
some of their own frustrations in communications as •well as enable them 
to take steps to mitigate some of the inevitable conflicts. This would 
require that they be able to observe other people's pace and flow 
s/yles to some degree and see how they are different from their own. 
They must learn to see, to be aware, The importance of trying to make 
accommodations on the level of pace and flow is that the primary function 
of pacing seems to be to facilitate interactions. The sooner a person 
can make the interaction comfortable, the easier it will be to develop 
communication on all levels, including the interchange of verbal infor- 
mation. ' jm. 

$ - 

This raises the question of the de^lree to which non-verbal systems, 
'like pace and flow, can be taught. There is not much information 'or 
kr^ipwledge regarding this issue at the present time. Possibly some 
things can be taught or be learned by an outsider apd others cannot. 
Contextual systems take a long 'time to acquire. It may be that somp 
cannot be learned except by being a lifetime member of a culture (Hall 
1974: 18). My own experience in this field makes me certain that there 
are contextual aspects of situations which change the.meaning of events 
which cannot be explained in verbal or written form. 

If a person's activities extend beyond observation and involve 
teaching, direction of projects, or other' appl ied work, other aspects of 
pace and flow also become important. An outsider needs to llearn the 
rate at which things are "supposed" to get done and the relative pacing 
and importance of diffei^ent .stages of processes. In this fashion, one 
can avoid spending time on aspects of processes considered insignificant 
locally as well as ensure the smooth transfer of information and imple- 
" mentation of the process as a whole. In schools this might mean, com- 
plete changes in the scheduling of lessons, as well as the direct pre- # 
sentation of materials. Above all, it would require active,, but neces- 
sarily subtile, structuring of interrelationships so that people'of the 
culture cai'i themselves set the pace and flow patterns,.of a situation. 
Finally, an outsider must realize that s/he is never going to have the 
potential for communications that someone in the group has and tbat 
therefore, s/he should emphasize those activities or functions fir which 
they have specialXgual if ideations , rather than duplicate activities that 
could much better ^^-carried out by local p^ple. Indeed, in applied 

. \ 



situations like education, more awareness of non-verbal and contextual 
aspects of cultural processes are most important since the results of 
misunderstandings and poor communications have impact ©n many more , 
people than is the case in ordinary anthropological research. . 



An increased understarjdi ng of non-verbal aspects of communication 
.is important, then, not only for more complete understanding of the 
function of culture by anthropologists but also for the benefit of all 
people who operate in cross-cultural circumstances, for whom most anthro 
poloqical concepts would be intellectual curiosities. However, anthro- 
pology has a way to go before it will have either the knowledge or the 
means of presenting.it that' would be useful to such people. 
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